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FOREWORD 


—Ç d Twenty years in the Greek Foreign Service, out of which Ihave spent twelve 
in the fascinating Far East, have taught me to believe in the value of 
comparisons. To study different cultures with an open mind leads to deeper 







understanding, respect and a serene spirit of tolerance. | 


... When trying to draw parallels between the world of myths in lands as far 
—.. from each other as Greece and Japan, I concurred with Michael Grant's 
. . conclusion that myths "are dialects of a single language." In attempting an 
| Overview of comparative literature I realised the immense depth of affini- 
ties in ideas, thoughts and expressions. By looking closely into the vast 
_ religious landscape of the Far East, where some of the greatest religious 
. Systems of the world come into contact and intermingle harmoniously in 
. most cases to produce the unique phenomenon of syncretism, I have been 
.. imbued by the inner bliss of a spirit of tolerance and this, far from any 
negative "superiority" connotations, is in tune rather with the wonderful 
term "Samavayo", coined by Emperor Ashoka in his Rock Edict No. XII 
ich signifies beautifully a “coming together," “combination,” “concourse.” 
. My return to India, ten years after my first assignment here, represents 
another form of comparison; an evaluation of India’s progress and development. 
.  lItwasonly natural then that I felt overwhelmed by joy when I was asked to 
. say a few words about Dr. Saryu Doshi’s undertaking to dedicate a whole 
... issueof Marg to the encounter of two of the world’s oldest civilisations, India 
- and Greece. Alexander's campaign was not the only meeting point of these 
- two cultures. More than two centuries of historic contact made the history of 
the Indo-Greeks, in the words of A. K. Narain, “part of the history of India.” 
.— . Arnold Toynbee’s lucid remarks on the reflection of Hellenic aesthetic 
- styles in the statutory of northern India, and on the north-eastward 
- expansion of Hellenic Art, “in the service of Mahayana, to Eastern Asia, 
while south-eastwards it became one ofthe stimuli of Indian art ofthe Gupta 
_ Age,” may be considered an inspiration to the present edition. _ 
.. lam sure that this volume will provide ample incentive for further 
comparative studies connected with these two great civilisations. 
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Introduction 


Saryu Doshi 


More than two thousand years ago Alexander the Great led his conquering armies 
across the Asiatic lands through formidable mountain ranges and perilous passes to 
the borders of India. He celebrated his triumph by founding the city of Kandahar. — 
This city, originally named Alexandria, was the first of many Alexander established 


in the region to mark his victorious advance through the land. All the cities ے‎ 
Alexander created were named Alexandria, after him, and were general  . 


distinguished from one another by their location. Alexander campaigned tirelessly, 
undeterred by the bitter cold of the winters or the lashing rains of the monsoons. 
Eager to subdue the Magadhan empire and to reach the shores of the great ocean 
which he believed extended from the base of the Himalayas and surrounded "all the 


known nations of the earth in its majestic embrace,” he pressed forward. Ashe — 


marched eastwards through the land of the Five Rivers' his exhausted soldiers were 


confronted with the churning waters of yet another river in spate. Suddenly and x 


unanimously they refused to go any further. Alexander's appeals and threats were of 
no avail and, dejectedly, he bowed to the collective will. He turned homewards 
without attaining the objective for which he had struggled through great difficulty 
and danger. Destiny denied him his last glory—a victorious hero’s welcome at 
home —as death overtook him before he could reach Macedonia. 


The spectacular saga of Alexander's daring exploits, his unfulfilled ambitions and .. 
premature death, have the grandeur and pathos of epic poetry. This episode in the 
history of Indo-Greek relations has eclipsed all other events that occurred before or — . 
after it. For, connections, albeit tenuous, existed between India and Greece a  . 


century and more prior to Alexander’s arrival in India in 326 B.C. and continued to 
do so for hundreds of years afterwards, despite the vast stretches of land and sea that 


separate them. The resulting exchanges, perhaps, led to the many affinities between 
the two cultures which are apparent in several spheres of human endeavour suchas —_- 


language, literature, philosophy and the arts. 

The connections and parallels between India and Greece, as well as the nature and 
extent of certain reciprocal influences, formed the subject of a seminar organised 
under the joint auspices of the Governments of India and Greece in Delphi in June 
1984. The participants at the colloquium attempted to delineate the areas where 
interchange occurred as well as to explore the lesser-known aspects of Indo-Greek 
relations. The ensuing discussions served as a catalyst for more detailed analysis of 
the subject; it was clearly evident that not all the similarities stemmed from a process 
of mutual influence — some could be recognised as encapsulated memories and 
traced to common origins in the distant past, while others could be viewed as 
analogous stages of development that mark the cultural evolution of each country. 


There were, however, various manifestations in both cultures which undeniably. _ 


represented creative interaction at different levels of syncretism. _ 
In this publication, Marg features contributions which examine the direct and 


indirect influences that flowed between India and Greece. The Hellenic civilisation — 









Christian Era, Hellenistic influences were transmitted to India through Rome, _ 
Egypt, Syria, Parthia and Bactria. The Greek element —sometimes in its pristine — 
form and sometimes in its synthesised form— was always ubiquitous in the cultural 
currents emanating from these regions. The study of the relations between the two 
civilisations becomes meaningful because each exercised an immense influence on 
its surrounding regions. The culture of Greece spread to the Mediterranean world; 
that of India radiated to countries in south and east Asia. Both Greece and India 
were greatly instrumental in shaping the content of philosophic and religious 
thought as well as the expression in the arts, in their respective spheres of influence. 


The Achaemenid Era 

The first contact between India and Greece must have occurred during the sixth 
century B.C. when Cyrus the Great of Persia (558-535 B.C.) enlarged his kingdom 
to include the Greek cities of Asia Minor in the west and Afghanistan and the 
borderland of India in the east. His successor, Darius, extended the conquests even 
further eastwards by annexing eastern Punjab and Sindh in 518 B.C. The 
Achaemenid empire thus stretched from the Mediterranean Sea to the land — 
bordering the River Indus. Linking the distant cities of the empire were trade routes _ 
known as the ‘royal high roads’ which were indispensable for the movement of | 


C. M8 








. Persian empire served as a common meeting ground for the Indians and Greeks 
who, as subjects of the great Persian Emperor, came in touch with one another 


d ` through trade and commerce as well as the administrative and military services. 


This contact subsequently extended to interaction on the native soil of the two 
countries. | 

. Among the first Greeks to arrive in India were the soldiers serving as mercenaries 
in Darius army during its expedition in India. A large number of them, fatigued from 
prolonged fighting or disabled in bloody and brutal battles, chose to settle down in 


_ India rather than undertake the long and arduous journey home. These foreigners 
_ formed small settlements in which they followed their own customs and spoke their 
own language. In all likelihood, the inhabitants of such enclaves also included 
_ political figures who were sent into exile to this remote corner of the vast realm. 


During his expedition in India Alexander came across one such colony at Nyasa in 
the Swat valley whose inhabitants claimed to have descended from Dionysius, the 
“divine Greek conqueror of India.” They welcomed Alexander as a fellow Greek 


and led him to the mountain sacred to the god of wine, where Alexander and his men 
... made wreaths of ivy and vine and indulged in many days of drinking and festivities. 
_ From all accounts, Nyasa enjoyed the status of a free and independent republic with 
— an administration modelled on Greek prototypes. That there were other such 
.. settlements in the northwest provinces of India and that Greeks were familiar 


figures to the Indians is attested by the grammarian Panini, in the fifth century B.C., 
who refers to them as Yavanas in his treatise. The word Yavana is derived from the 


Persian word Yauna, meaning Ionian. 


Just as the Greek soldiers came to India in the army of the Persian kings, Indian 


D troops marched with the contingents that invaded Europe under the Persian ruler, 


Xerxes, in 480 B.C. But the fact that there is no further reference to the Indian 
battalion that fought against the Greek allies at Thermophylae indicates that this 
contact did not extend beyond the battlefield. 

Along the road that soldiers marched, from one end of the Persian empire to the 
other, also journeyed traders and travellers, explorers and adventurers. Some of 
them had visited India or heard about it from others and their tales found their way 
into Greek records. These accounts vary considerably, ranging from the authentic to 
the fantastic and the fanciful. Among the legends associated with India was the one 
describing the giant ants that watched over the gold dust that the Indians carried off 
to pay as tribute to the Great King of Persia. According to Herodotus, the fifth 
century Greek writer, "this gold dust was guarded by gigantic ants but the Indians 
mounted on swift she-camels plundered the gold at mid-day when the ants were 
asleep in their holes, and made off hotly pursued! These ants were smaller than dogs 
but larger than foxes and threw up the gold in excavating their burrows." Perhaps 
there may be an element of truth in this story as gold dust was occasionally washed 
down with the waters of rivers. It would therefore be within reason that ant-hills on 
the alluvial plains of India contained some of it. Another Greek author, Ktesias, 
- compiled an account towards the end of the fifth century B.C. which contains 
grotesque descriptions of Indians as “men who slept in the shelter of their own 
enormous ears." ` 
- This period —from the sixth to the fourth centuries B.C. — represented, in both 
India and Greece, an age of intellectual activity when thinkers speculated anew on 
— the world around them and the goals of human existence. In India, traditional beliefs 
.. and rituals associated with the Vedic religion were being questioned and new 


o doctrines based on ethical values were being evolved by the Jains and the Buddhists. 


_ Almost at the same time, in Greece, philosophers attempted to go beyond the 
... limitations of the existing system by initiating enquiries into the nature of the 


.. physical world and thereby establishing the foundations not only of Western 


_ philosophy but also of Western sciences. Interestingly, in both ہ۶‎ 71 
_ learned men were addressing themselves to almost identical problems and arriving 
. at solutions that were strikingly similar. — 

.. __ There are, for instance, close correspondences in the manner in which Indian and 
.. Greek theorists envisaged the physical structure of the universe as also the doctrines 


_ of reincarnation and transmigration of the soul. These ideas could have, of course, 
-. evolved identically but independently in each culture. But this appears unlikely 
>> hecause the affinities are too numerous and remarkable to explain away as mere 


I | coincidences. The fact that these concepts were crystallised in India in the preceding 
. century would seem to reveal a profound impact of Indian religious and philosophical 
- Systems on Greek thought. 





.. Exactly how and when these influences from India flowed to Greece is not 


. known. The accuracy with which the philosophical doctrines were transmitted 
. Suggests a direct contact between the thinkers of the two countries rather than 


- troops as well as trade. Much stress was laid on their proper maintenance. The 





LÁ ant from a Buddhist shrine 
5th , Hadda, Afghanistan 


Stucco, h. 54.6 cm | 
Collection: The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Purchased from the J. H. Wade Fund 
Courtesy, The Cleveland Museum of Art 





2 Frieze showing four scenes from the 
life of Buddha: Birth, Enlightenment, ` 
First Preaching, Nirvana (detail) 

2nd-3rd century A.D., Gandhara 

Stone, h. 67 cm | 

Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington D.C., 
Acc. No. 49.9 




















c. 4th century A.D., Sikri knowledge acquired through intermediaries. The clarity with which Greek | 


philosophers propounded their views presupposes a familiarity with a subject that. 


Stone, h. 83.82 cm SUDO: | al 
Present | 1 oe 0 can only arise when all doubts and dissensions have been resolved through ` 
Horst Schastok discussion. Pythagoras, Plato and Democritus, it was said, had traversed the long - 


distance to the land of the Brahmans to confer with Indian sages. This belief was - 
current among the disciples of Classical philosophers in Alexandria as late as the 
second century A.D. Another widely held belief maintained that, during the fourth 
century B.C., a group of Indian sages met Socrates in Athens. There is, however, ` 
little evidence of Greek influence on Indian philosophy. | 
The Greeks also borrowed many elements from Indian medicine; the Ayurvedic | 
concept of tridhatu occurs in Plato’s writings. The importance of proper breathing ` 
was emphasised by Hippocrates in the same way as is done in the Ayurvedic system. | 
me described and employed Indian medicaments in the treatment of 
iseases. | x 


Alexander and the Mauryans ue 
Alexander descended on the flat plains of the Punjab in 326 B.C. He had come to assert __ . 
his domination on the provinces which had formed part of the Achaemenid empire. 
His victorious progress came to an abrupt end when his soldiers mutinied and his dream V 
of developing the Indus region as a centre of Hellenistic culture departed with him. — 
The brief expedition of Alexander led to some interesting consequences in the. — 
context of Indo-Greek relations. One of these was the establishment of the Sceptic __ 
school of thought by Pyrrho, one of the Greek philosophers who had accompanied 
Alexander on his campaign. Pyrrho's teachings were highly influenced by his visit to a 
India and reflect, in their essentials as well as in their details, the ideas and doctrines 
expounded by the naked Jain saints of Taxila. a 
On Indian soil, Alexander's campaign resulted in numerous Greek settlements a 
and the cities he founded served as urban centres amidst Indian villages. These _ 
cities, with their planned layout of streets and buildings, were modelled on Greek _ 
prototypes. The administration too was based on Greek examples and the Greeks, __ 
with their imported customs and beliefs, represented the ruling elite. Until such time. ` 
as they became totally indigenised and absorbed in the local cultural patterns, these. 
cities served as the nuclei of Greek influence in India. - e 
Perhaps, the most significant effect of Alexander's campaign was the example it ` 
provided to Indian rulers. For the first time they could see in the person of this great ٢ 
conqueror the embodiment of the ancient Vedic concept of the Chakravartin—the. 
Universal Emperor — which, until then, seemed to have belonged to the fabled world 
of mythology. The most immediate and significant effect of Alexander's military 
strategy was the profound impression it made on Chandragupta Maurya. Inspired by 
Alexander's example, he took advantage of the dissensions that arose following ` 
Alexander death in 323 B.C. and led the revolt against the Greek governors. After 
consolidating his position in the Punjab, he marched against the Magadhan: 
kingdom, defeating the Nanda monarch. Then, with the aid of his wily ally, _ 
Chanakya, he established himself on the throne of Pataliputra and ruled over a ` 
realm that extended from the Ganges river to the Hindu Kush mountains. um 
In little more than a decade, Chandragupta Maurya had established himself _ 
° firmly in his dominions. He also built up a formidable military force which enabled . 
him to confidently confront the Greek king, Seleucus Nicator, when he came, _ 
sometime c. 303 B.C., to claim the Indian conquests of Alexander. Chandraguptas — 
powerful position is underscored by the terms of the treaty which appear to be more 
in favour of the Indian than the Greek king. The agreement was sealed by the _ 
marriage of a Seleucid princess to a member of the Mauryan royal family. The treaty 
also provided for the exchange of ambassadors between the two kingdoms, and thus 
Megasthenes arrived at the court of Chandragupta Maurya at Pataliputra. Án due _ 
course of time, other envoys also took their place at the Mauryan court. AntiochusI 
sent Deimachus to serve at the court of Bindusara at Pataliputra; he was joined by ` 
Dionysius from the rival Hellenistic monarch, Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt. Al 
these men documented their observations of India and their chronicles proved to be .. 
the primary source of information on the subject. p 
The accord between the Seleucid and the Mauryan houses had a beneficial effect -~ 
on trade between the two kingdoms. The Royal Road that Chandragupta Maurya - I 
built, linking the frontier to the capital, facilitated the rapid transport of goods. The `- 
concept of the Royal Road appears to have derived from that of the Persian kings >۴ 
whom Chandragupta Maurya seems to have emulated in many aspects. The . 
Mauryans freely borrowed the architecture of the Persian palace complex and - 
adopted the kingly rituals of the Persian court. The artisans, craftsmen and _ 
technicians that streamed into India from Greece in the wake of Alexanders - 
invasion were commissioned to build monumental palaces of stone which, by their ` 









size and impressiveness, reflected the strength of the empire. The pillars that 
Ashoka erected at various points in his empire were also of stone and their 
accomplished handling betokens the hand of a foreign craftsman. 

Since Achaemenid art borrowed a few elements from Greece, Mauryan artis, toa 
limited extent, indebted to Greece. More direct parallels to Greek and Hellenistic 
art are evident in the motif of the horse on the abacus of the Sarnath pillar 
capital and many of the ornamental motifs such as the honeysuckle and the 
acanthus leaf. Even so, the general aura of Mauryan art is Achaemenid —the 
Persian antecedents being more dominant than the Greek. 

Perhaps more Greek in inspiration are the terracotta figurines found at 
Pataliputra and its environs. The Hellenistic influence reveals itself in the superb 
handling of the female figurines — the depiction of their drapery and physique — and 
recalls those of Tanagra. The double-mould technique employed in making the 
heads of these figures again points towards Greek diffusion. 

During the reign of Ashoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, there were a large 
number of Greeks residing in India. In two of his rock edicts, he refers to 
Greeks —once as his subjects. An Ashokan inscription on the mountainside near 
Kandahar was written in Greek and Aramaic, presumably so that travellers and 
people of foreign origin could grasp its import. Ashoka also sent Buddhist missions to 
preach the dharma in the lands of Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus 
Gonatus of Macedonia, Alexander of Epirus and Magas of Cyrene. He appears to 
have maintained friendly relations with the different rulers of the Hellenistic world 
and this inevitably strengthened the cultural connections between the two 
civilisations. 


The Indo-Greek Kings 

The last of the Mauryan kings ruling at Pataliputra was dethroned and slain in 
184 B.C. The Mauryan empire disintegrated, leaving the frontier regions vulnerable 
to attack. The Bactrian Greeks on the northern side of the Hindu Kush mounted 
assaults on the Indian provinces and annexed the Kabul valley, as well as Gandhara. 
The rule of the Bactrian Greek kings, known as the Indo-Greeks in India, was 
marked by internecine warfare between two rival houses. 

During their supremacy the Indo-Greeks exercised control over all provinces west 
of the Khyber Pass, Gandhara and the hill regions as far as Humza, Punjab and 
Multan. They penetrated eastwards as far as Pataliputra and, in the south, 
conquered Saurashtra and Gujarat. Of all the Indo-Greek rulers, Menander 
(mid-second century B.C.) was the most celebrated. He extended generous 
patronage to Buddhism but whether or not he was actually converted is a subject 
of controversy. The respected writer, Plutarch, mentions that upon Menander's 
death, various cities contended for the possession of his ashes. 

While Menander appears to have supported Buddhist philosophy, Heliodoros, son 
of Dion, claimed to be a Bhagavata and, c. 100 B.C., erected a stone memorial pillar 
in honour of Vasudeva (Vishnu). 

One of the outstanding monuments of this period is the Greek city of Sirkap. In 
contrast to Indian cities with their haphazard plans, Sirkap was laid out symmetrically 
in a pattern characteristic of other contemporary Hellenistic centres. 

During these centuries, the Indians learnt much from the Greeks in the sphere of 
scientific enquiry which included metallurgy, astronomy and astrology. The Indians 
also adopted the Greek calendar as well as the concept of a week comprising seven 
days which were named after the sun, moon and different planets. In the area 
of arts and crafts too, the Greeks contributed significantly. It was they who 


introduced skillfully executed coins bearing the name and portrait of the ruling 


king. Representations of Greek gods and other mythological figures appeared on 
the reverse of these coins. Other objects manufactured from schist and other soft 
stones also portrayed scenes from Greek mythology. 


The Shakas and the Parthians 

The Shakas, nomadic tribals from the interior of Asia, driven out of their own lands, 
moved southwest and settled in Drangiana which came to be called Seistan, after 
them. There they came under the suzerainty of the Parthian kings. In India they first 
established themselves in the region of Sindh and quickly adapted themselves to 
their new environs, accepting the Indian religions as well as names. The process of 
assimilation of the Shakas into Indian society was accelerated by matrimonial 
alliances with the local people. ; 

From their base in Sindh, they proceeded south-east to acquire the areas of Kutch 
and Saurashtra and from there marched along the Narbada river to Ujjain. They also 
extended their dominions towards the north-east into Punjab. The leader of these 
Shakas, known as Maues, reigned c. 20 B.C. to 22 A.D. With his occupation of 
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Late 2nd century A.D., Mathura, Maholi 
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Gandhara, Maues succeeded in driving a wedge between the remnants of the two 
rival Indo-Greek kingdoms in that region. Under his successor, Aze I, the territories 
of Gandhara and eastern Punjab were incorporated into his kingdom. 

By the beginning of the Christian Era, the Shakas had subdued all the Indo-Greek 
rulers south of the Hindu Kush mountains. They occupied Greek territories and 
readily assumed Greek manners and methods of administration. They copied Greek 
coins, adopted the Seleucid calendar and continued the existing traditions in the arts 
and crafts. They accepted the architectural forms of the Greeks as well as their 
town-planning schemes. Conspicuous in this respect is the Shaka temple at Jandial 
with its Greek plan, Ionic pillars and Classical mouldings. Over a period of time the 
Greek influence became considerably diluted. The Shakas unfortunately possessed 
little artistic ability of their own and consequently their work tended to be imitative, 
repetitive and crude in its execution. 

The last of the Shaka rulers was succeeded by a Parthian named Gondophares in 
A.D. 19. He expanded his territories by annexing part of the Parthian dominions to 
the west of Seistan. 

Gondophares has been famous in the Western world because of his connection 
with the Biblical St. Thomas. The story, mentioned in the Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles, states that after the death of Lord Jesus, it became the responsibility of St. 
Thomas to go and preach the gospel to the Indians. St. Thomas was reluctant to 
proceed on his mission. And so the Lord appeared to him in person and, claiming him 
as his servant, sold him to a certain merchant called Habban, who had been 
commissioned to obtain a capable builder from Syria for king Gondophares. 
Arriving in India, St. Thomas received orders from Gondophares to build a palace 










| invested the money entrusted to him in charitable acts. When the king 
d an explanation from him for not carrying out his orders, St. Thomas 
: replied that he had built him a palace in heaven. The king was furious and cast 
St. Thomas and the merchant Habban into prison. While the two were languishing in 
` chains, Gad, Gondophares’ brother, died. On being transported to heaven he saw 
the palace that St. Thomas had built by his good works. Gad was restored to life 
» and he described his experience to Gondophares. Thereafter, both the king and 
. . his brother were converted to Christianity. 

3 Soon after Gondophares’ death the Parthian authority in India began to weaken 
—^. and the resultant decline, combined with a devastating epidemic, paved the way 

for the Kushana conquest. 

A large number of antiquities of this period have been uncovered from the 
Parthian city of Taxila. They are in the form of personal jewellery, household 
implements and arms. Hellenistic in style, some reveal intricate foreign work- 
manship. The re-establishment of the trade routes through Parthia contributed 
greatly towards facilitating the import of Graeco-Roman articles, and the movement 
of skilled craftsmen. 

Until this period, sea voyages from the Mediterranean to India tended to be long 

. and tedious as the sailors kept close to the coast. These navigational practices were 
revolutionised by the discovery of Hippalus around the middle of the first century 

— A.D. He noted that the monsoon winds blew regularly across the Indian Ocean. 
. — These, he rightly expected, would carry ships straight across the waters. His dis- 
-= covery made it possible to bypass the extortions of the Arab middlemen, to establish 
` direct links between India and the cosmopolitan Egyptian city of Alexandria and 
.. - to accomplish a return voyage in one third the time. This provided a great incentive 
to trade which reached its peak in the first century A.D. Alexandria was the 
main port of departure, shipping luxury objects made in various parts of the Roman 
Empire. During the reign of the Roman Emperor Augustus, Roman culture — itself 
derived from that of Greece — reached India and exercised a subtle influence on it. 


The Kushanas | 
Nomadic hordes of the Yueh-Chi left the Chinese province of Kansu in the second 
century B.C., moving westwards in the direction of Transoxiana. They settled in 
Ferghana but before long were again displaced by other migratory clans. The 
Yueh-Chi came to Bactria and in turn dislodged the Shakas. 
Soon after the beginning of the Christian Era, one of the Yueh-Chi groups became 
powerful and its leader, Kadphises I, founded the Kushana dynasty. During the 
+ reign of Kanishka, the Kushana dominions extended from Bactria to Gandhara and 
«^ the Punjab, from where the Parthians had been driven away. Its kingdom also 
... encompassed Sindh, Mathura and Benares. These distant regions, with widely 
.. differing ethnic affiliations and religious beliefs, were unified under the leadership 
of Kanishka and his successors. Through this empire passed the great trade routes 
between the East and the West. The political stability provided a propitious 
: atmosphere for flourishing and lucrative trade. Diplomatic relations between India 
. . and Rome helped to create the ambiance for intellectual and religious activities. 
|. The artistic impulses expressed themselves in two distinct schools of sculpture — that 
of Mathura and Gandhara — situated at two extreme ends of the empire. . 
——. The Gandhara School of sculpture effloresced in the north-western regions of the 
+ Indian subcontinent with Taxila and Peshawar as its chief centres. The proximity of 
. the trade routes made these cities receptive to diverse stimuli. Cultural currents 
. from the Hellenistic world, Iran and China intermingled with the indigenous 
`. elements to produce a syncretic style which shaped figures in stone and stucco. 
The artistic traditions of the region drew upon the Hellenistic heritage of Bactria 
and the philhellenic character of Parthian art to forge a suitable idiom. In its later 
articulations, it relied more heavily on the Graeco-Roman models. Even here, the 
Parthian mentality intervenes; it hardens the soft voluminous folds of the drapery 
— seen in Roman examples into schematic ridges in Gandhara art. Classical antece- 
_ dents are again encountered in motifs such as acanthus leaves and Corinthean capitals. 
. The kingdom of the Kushanas, with its cultural and artistic traditions, was 
`. . devastated by the hordes of white Huns that descended on the north-west provinces of 
. ` India around the middle of the fifth century A.D. Their revolting cruelties and vandalism 
left a trail of dead bodies and ruined monasteries. With the destruction of the Kushana 
.-—. empire, the Graeco-Roman element in Indian civilisation gradually lost its outward 
` identity as it merged and dissolved into the variegated patterns of Indian culture. 
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blue embrace of the seas and skies 

of Hellas gave birth to a civilisation 
which matured in brilliant flashes 

of science during the Renaissance. 
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‘Ist century B.C.—Ist century A.D., Begram 
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2 Head of Bodhisattva 

6th-7th century A.D., Gandhara 

Grey slate, h. 19.5 cm 

Collection: Gutman 

Courtesy, Staatliches Museum fur 
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3 Head of Aphrodite 

4th century B.C., probably Cyprus 

Marble 
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4 Bearded head 

2nd-3rd century A.D., Gandhara 

Schist, h. 8 cm approx. 

Collection & Courtesy, Oriental Museum, 
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5 Sculptural relief 

Srd-4th century A.D., Gandhara 
Present whereabouts unknown; 
Photo, Horst Schastok 


6 Head of foreigner 

From Rokri 

h. 20.96 cm 

Present whereabouts unknown; 
Photo, Horst Schastok 


ment to progress. From its Hellenic roots surges the blood of today in pulsat- — 


The long pilgrimage of a civilisation thus renewed its immaculate comr ۱ i t- E 
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ing vitality and limitless growth. The spirit of the West, the modern spirit, T 


is a Greek discovery. To rejoice in life and to play games — athletic contests ` 


of every description — was a mark of the Greek psyche. The Greeks had the . 
genius to sum up the knowledge of their times both in logic and aesthetics: _ 
on the one hand in a cathedral of thought and definitions, and on the other, — 
in a temple of imagery and poetry. On the soil of Hellas stand ruins grooved — 
by the nails of forgotten gods. They are syllogisms in stone; symbolic of - 
that which took place in the secret gardens of human ideas and emotions. _ 
Grousset calls India “L Inde, cette Gréce excessive.” In Greece everything _ 
tends towards harmony; mathematics and geometry concentrate on the 
finite and the measurable. With India, cette Gréce excessive, it is different; — 
everything is immense, sublime and infinite. Counterparts to the Iliad and - 
the Odyssey are to be found in the form of poetic continents, with tens of ` 
thousands of verses. In Greece, the world is always brought back to the 
measure of man. In India, man strives to adapt himself to a phantasmagoria 
of universes beyond the horizons of the mind. " 
The cultural similarities between Indians and Greeks in Homer reflect 
the common heritage of two peoples. Though Homer had heard of India, he 
confused it with eastern Ethiopia. The similarities between the names of 
their gods in many of their myths bear witness to a period when the Indian 
and Hellenic peoples had not yet separated. Homer mentions several items 





which come from India, particularly tin and ivory. The Greek names for 


these articles are similar to the Indian ones. 

To trace the fragrance of the cultural heritage of India and Greece, the 
affinity of their roots, the sharing of the fragments of commonality, we have 
to go back to the Byzantine period and come down through the Dark Ages, 
to the revival of learning in the fifteenth century. The forces liberated by 
the Renaissance assumed a specific form of human self-esteem, and hereby 
arose humanism derived from Greek and Roman literature, the litterae 
humaniores — letters leaning to the side of man rather than that of divinity. 
The Greek revival in the eighteenth century aroused a desire to reappropriate 
abandoned provinces of mundane energy, and a hope to emulate antiquity | 
in works of living loveliness and vigour. For a generation nursed in 
scholasticism and stereotyped theological formulae, it was the fountain of 
renascent youth, beauty and freedom, the shape in which the Helen of art 
and poetry appeared to the ravishing eyes of medieval Faustus. The men 
who followed knew that they were restoring humanity to its birthright after 
the expatriation of many centuries. The rise of the Romantic movement 
coincided with the discovery of the kinship of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin. In 
the words of Sir William Jones: “The Sanskrit language, whatever be its 
antiquity, is a wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in ` 
the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident." . 


Language Affinity | = 
The inflections of Greek with the categories of number, case, person, tense ` 
and aspect, mood, voice, have their closest equivalents in Sanskrit. Indo- — 
Iranian and Greek inflections, together with an extensive cognate vocabulary, _ 
justified a reconstruction of the Indo-European lexicon. Sanskrit dadhami is — 
Greek tithemi; Sanskrit abharam is Greek epheron. The Greek patrasi | 
(Latin pater) corresponds to the Sanskrit pitrsu, even in terms of the accent. 


` Nouns and adjectives of Greek dusmenes (ill-affected) correspond to the ° 


Sanskrit durmanah (dispirited) and exist only in these two languages. The . 
suffix — t£ was almost as prolific in Greek as in Sanskrit: Greek dosis is. 
Sanskrit datih, Greek statis is Sanskrit sthitih. | a 
The generic affinity between Sanskrit and Greek voices ancient minds at ` 
their noblest, the magnificence of the depths of the Indo-European soul, ` 
transparent and intoxicating in its purity and maturity. The discovery of a ` 
brilliant heritage gave a new form, sound, grace and rapture to an emerging 
modern world. In 1816 appeared the momentous work of Franz Bopp who - 
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compared the conjugation system of Sanskrit, Greek and other languages: 
“Uber das System der Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der 
griechischen, lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache.” (Regarding 
the structure of the Sanskrit language compared with those of the Greek, 
Latin, Persian and Germanic languages.) Thirty-six years later, in 1852, 
Worterbuch appeared in Sanskrit. It interpreted the entire linguistic inheritance 
of Sanskrit, and established the concept of development in human speech. 
This was followed in 1859 by the monumental work of Charles Darwin 
(1809-1882) who soundly established the theory of organic evolution in his 
Origin of the Species. Comparative philology of Sanskrit, Greek and other 
languages thus gave birth to a scientific welt-anschauung of organic evolution 
wherein slow first steps led to a critical threshold that opened new channels 
in human thought. 

The brisk intercourse between India and Greece is attested by the fact 
that a special rule was inserted in the great grammar of Panini to distinguish 
three feminine forms of yavana: a Greek woman was yavani, the curtain 
was yavanika and the Greek script was yavanani. A few common Greek 
words for pen, ink and book found their way into Sanskrit. Greek melan: 
Sanskrit mela; Greek kalamos: Sanskrit kalama; Greek puksinon: Sanskrit 
pustaka. The Greek word surunga, Sanskrit surunga, for mine, and Greek 
kampon, Sanskrit kampana, for camp, shows the impact of the Greeks on 
the Indian practice of besieging fenced cities. The common Sanskrit word 
for centre, kendra, is from Greek kentron. Greek drachma is known till our 
day in Hindi as damri. 


Myth 

A breath of the imperishable strength of youth permeates the Greek genius, 
which is at its most vibrant and beautiful form in myth. Until the discovery 
of Sanskrit, however, Greek mythology was a compendium of metaphors 
and dreams, pages torn from the album of Cleo. With the rise of Comparative 
Philology and Comparative Mythology it became possible to sift and interpret 
the several strands of the magnificent fabric of Greek myths. The analogies 
between Sanskrit and Greek mythology became apparent. The omnipresent 
Greek god, Zeus, was Vedic Dyaus (sky). The concept of Earth as mother 
and of Heaven as father (Sanskrit Dyaus pitar, Greek Zeus pater, Latin 
Jupiter) was common to Vedic and Greek mythology. The name of Usas 
(Dawn) is derived from the root vas (to shine) and is cognate to Greek Eos. 
The Greek Helios is allied to the Vedic Surya; and Trita, who is impelled by 
Indra to slay the demon in the Rigveda, phonetically corresponds to Greek 
tritos. The Greek pheguai are identified with the ancient tribe of the 
Bhurgus as fire-priests. The Bhurgus, Angirasas and Atharvans are referred 
to in the Rigveda. The Angirasas were higher beings—intermediates 
between gods and men and attendants of Agni, who is often described as a 
messenger between heaven and earth. They possibly personify flames of 
fire as messengers to heaven. This view is borne out by the etymological 
connection of Sanskrit angiras with the Greek angelos (messenger). They 
are the angels of English. f 

Dionysius, one of the most important deities of Olympus, was the son of 
Zeus and Princess Semele. He is said to have travelled as far as India, with a 
triumphal procession, in which maenads danced to the sound of his flute. 
This myth of Greek origin indicates Dionysius’ link with our country. The 
maenads dancing to the tune of Dionysius recall the gopis, intoxicated with 
mystic passion on hearing the flute of Krishna. 

A vast corpus of legend has accumulated around the person of Krishna, 
crystallising many forgotten personalities into his picturesque figure. A 
study of the Krishna cycle betrays nuances of the Graeco-Bactrian world 
which played a unique role in the radiation of Hellenistic elements to the 
Indian mainland. For example, the Pali version of the Krishna legend states 
that Vasudeva and his brothers assumed the sovereignty of Asitanjana—the 
metropolitan city of Bactria. Krishna is famous for his hallisaka dance. 
Although the etymology of this dance-form is unknown, it may be cognate to 
Hellas (Greece), and may be traced back to Hellenistic models. Hallisaka 
(with the dental sibilant) also recalls to us the ancient city of Eleusis, famous 
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as the site of the Eleusinian mysteries, with its Kallichoron as well as 
“beautiful dances” mentioned in the Homeric hymn to Demeter. To the 
west of Eleusis lay the Rharian plain where Demeter sowed the first seeds 
of corn. The similarities between Greek and Indian legends are underlined 
by the fact that Krishna as the gopala also represents agrarian traditions. 
Hallisaka can be traced either to the Eleusinian mysteries or to the cult of 
the Thracian nature-god, Dionysius (alias Bacchus) “which gave a dominant 
role to women, and it provided a vent for the irrational passions of the 
subconscious depths of the psyche.” A Bacchanalian group has actually been 
discovered in Mathura wherein the drapery of the yakshis is Greek. 

Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita 9.19: sad-asac-caham (I am both good 
and evil). Similarly, the Orpheic tenets hold that man is “a creature of mixed 
origin, containing a divine principle (Dionysius) and an evil one (the 
Titans)." Orpheus was torn to pieces by women possessed by Dionysian 
frenzy. So was Krishna cursed to death by Gandhari. The association of 
Krishna with the Yavanas is apparent in his killing of the powerful asura, 
Kala Yavana. The depth and extent of Indian contacts with the Hellenistic 
world need investigation; for, apart from mythological connections, links 
can be established also in architecture. An amphitheatre with pronounced 
Graeco-Roman characteristics has been excavated at Nagarjunakonda in 
Andhra Pradesh and an apsidal temple has been exhumed at Sonkh near 
Mathura on the site of a modern naga-temple. Perhaps naga stands for a 
foreigner, a Greek. 


Religion and Art 

The conquests of Alexander shifted the centre of Hellenic power eastward 
and left a vacuum for the emergence of a new power, the Republic of Rome. 
Greece lost her supremacy in the West without gaining complete political or 
intellectual domination in the East. The loss of Hellenistic hegemony in the 
West was counterbalanced by the splendid cultural achievements of the 
Greeks of Asia. There was a fusion of religion and art within the borders of 
the Hellenistic kingdoms, which included the north-western peripheries of 
India. In the art of Gandhara, Zeus became the inseparable companion of 
the Buddha by assuming the form of Vajrapani. He wears the characteristic 
dress of a Graeco-Parthian attendant, namely a short chiton, “caught in 
round the waist and provided with a scalloped turn-over edge at the top.” In 
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uns rorm, ne ngures 1n severai vananara sculptures: | 
(1) Grass-cutter svastika presenting a bundle of grass to the Bodhisat 
on his way to the bodhi tree, accompanied by Vajrapani. (Marshall 1960 
fig. 61, 57 fig. 76) ٠ 
(2) Lord Buddha being fanned with a ہہ‎ by Vajrapani. (Marsh na 
1960:47 fig. 68) Ru 
(3) Lord Buddha accompanied by Vajrapani, visits a Brahman ascetic in 
his hut. (Marshall 1960:48 fig. 66) - 
(4) Lord Buddha accepting the submission of the Naga Apalala. Behind. he 
Buddha is Vajrapani clad in monk’s robes, and with a third eye on his 
forehead. (Marshall 1960:52 fig. 69) Ç 
(5) Lord Buddha, attended by Vajrapani is listening to the prophecy of the 
Naga king, Kalika, and his queen. (Marshall 1960:57 fig. 75) In this. 
sculpture of the period of adolescence of Gandhara art, Vajrapani has. 
assumed a youthful appearance, a type that was to become familiar 
later on. E 
(6) The Bodhisattva as a starving and emaciated ascetic, seated in 

padmasana. On.the left he is flanked by Indra and Brahma. On the le 
| side is Sujata with food and at her back is Vajrapani. Sujata is dressed. 
in a Greek chiton reaching the feet and a himation. (Marshall 1960: Ol | 
fig. 84) 
(7) Courtesan Amrapali presents the mango grove to the Buddha. " 
Vajrapani is towards the back on the left. (Marshall 1960:69 fig. 88) 
The representation of Zeus as Vajrapani in Gandhara reliefs can be 
multiplied. From the role of an acolyte, Vajrapani was destined to play a — 
leading role in later Buddhism, especially in the development of vajravana. - 
The synthesis of Indian and Greek forms occurred in the Gandhara statues 
of the Buddha as well. The statues were drawn to classic proportions, 
following Hellenic models for physiognomy, gestures and drapery. 

A relief depicting the Descent of the Buddha from the Trayastrisma 

RE has stylistic parallels to the Arch of Galerius in Thessalonica. 

The Persian Achaemenid empire interconnected Classical Greece and 
India. As a result we encounter evidence of Greeks who served in the Indian. 
province of the Achaemenid dominions and Indians in the army of Xerxes 
when he invaded Greece. Greeks came into contact with Buddhism during 
the reign of Emperor Ashoka in the third century B.C. Eusebios, in the 
fourth century A.D., reports that an Indian discussed philosophy with 
Socrates in Athens. 





Philosophy 
The doctrine of metempsychosis seems to be derived from India and 
developed by Greek intellectuals such as Orpheus, Pherekydes, Pythagoras 
and Empedocles. The casual link between a person's current social status 
and his good or evil deeds in a previous existence is found only in Hind | 
and Hellas. "According to Diogenes Laertios, Pythagoras (sixth century _ 
B.C. ) was the first person in Greece to teach metaphysics as a metaphysical - 
idea.” By the fourth century B.C., Plato could refer to the doctrine of — 
metempsychosis as “ancient tradition." The practice of abstention from ` 
meat-eating was imported from India. Like the Indians, Plato claimed that 
both animals and human beings possess a soul. ux 
The Greek sceptic philosopher Pyrrhon, who is said to have accompanied _ 
Alexander to India, found Indian ascetic practices instructive. Remini- ` 
scences of the physical endurance of the Indian ascetics circulated widely in — 
the Hellenistic world. The legend of Alexander and the Brahmans testifies 
a favourable Greek disposition towards Indian ascetics and their wisdom. 
"India served as an object upon which educated Greeks projected their 
own demoralisation, namely their loss of confidence in contemporary 
Greek culture and institutions. Thus India became an idealised country, — 
abundantly fruitful, while Indian philosophers came to possess a wisdom ` 
superior to that of the Greeks." 2 
To Maues, who reigned from c. 80 B.C. to c. 58 B.C., is assigned | 
the first representation of a Buddha statue on his coin. (Tarn 1951:400) 
His coins were — at Pushkalavati, the capital of Gandhara, which he — 
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. conquered around 70 B.C. A copperplate inscription from Taxila speaks of 






‘the Great King, the Great Moga.’ Moga is the Indianised form of Maues. 
_ Does the city of Moga in Punjab enshrine his name? 


- Cultural Contacts 

Alexander's invasion of India intensified the contacts between the two 
countries. The memory of the historic horse of Alexander lives on in Punjab; 
local peasants still venerate a Buddhist stupa near Rawalpindi as the tomb 
where Alexander founded a city named Bucephala in his charger's honour. 
. Nearchos (c. 312 B.C., as quoted by Strabo, born c. 50 B.C.) refers to the 
. use of writing material in India made from well-beaten cotton cloth. It is the 
earliest reference to rag-paper in India. Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
at the court of the Mauryan Emperor Chandragupta, wrote an extensive 
account of the life and customs of India. The town of Sirkap near Taxila had 
a typical Greek layout. Ai Khanoum was a genuine Greek city. Menander, 
the Greek king of Bactria, appears in the Buddhist scripture Milinda Panha 
(Questions of Milinda), as a devout Buddhist. 

Numerous coins inscribed in Greek are found all over northwest India, 
while Greek inscriptions have been discovered in Bactria and are discussed 
by Louis Robert in his paper ^De Delphes a l'Oxus." 

The ethnical term yavana, or yona in middle India, occurs for the first 
time in the rock inscriptions of Ashoka II, V, XIII. The yonas evidently 
comprise the peoples of the five kings: Antiochos, Ptolemaios, Antigonos, 
Magas, and Alexander (Modern Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, Epirus or 
Corinth, respectively). Inscriptions of Ashoka written in Greek and Aramaic 
have been discovered at Kandahar. They are the eastern-most Greek 
inscriptions ever found. 

The Besnagar inscriptions, datable to the first century B.C., were 
dedicated by Heliodoros, the son of Dion, who was the ambassador of 
Antialkidas to Kasiputa Bhagabhadra. A number of inscriptions from 
the chaitya-hall of Karla (first century B.C.) contain the ethanicon 
yavana. These yavana motifs decorated pillars, cisterns and dining halls 
of the Buddhist community. The yavanar are mentioned in early Tamil 
literature. The oldest testimony is in Puram 50: 16-21, which describes 
the Yavanas as importers of wine. Puram 343.1.10 explains the import of 
western gold. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea of the first century A.D. describes the 
ports and specific products imported from India into the Classical world. 
It speaks of Proklais from Pukkhalavati (Pushkalavati) as a great trade 
exporium of Gandhara and as famous for its steel. The Pahlavi polavaten 
and New Persian pulad for steel is an adjectival noun from Middle Indic 
pokkalavata, a derivative of the town Pokkhalavati (modern Charsadda). 
Like the Silk Route, a Steel Route must have linked India and Greece via 
Iranian lands. The gypsies probably have trod this Steel Route as itinerant 
ironsmiths in continuation of age-long traditions. 

In a list of articles for which there was a ready market at Barygaza, 
the Periplus 49 says that the king would buy “good-looking virgins for 
concubines” and the constructions are of a “standing order in that market.” 
_ Kalidasa represents the king as accompanied by yavana women. Piseidonius 
| Says that Eudoxus shipped flute-girls for his attempted voyage to India 
round the Cape in the end of the second century B.C. “In the third century 
Ptolemy II was importing Indian girls into Egypt along with Indian dogs and 
cattle." (Callixenus in Athens 5.201a) The name of an Indian courtesan of 
sensual beauty at Alexandria is preserved as: Jalantas-candra-capala 
(shimmering as the reflection of the moon upon the waters). So I leave you 
in this rapture, in liquid silence, and let the hymn sleep. 

How the ancient Indians and Greeks made their discoveries and how they 
brought a new world to birth out of the dark confusions of an old world that 
had crumbled away, is full of meaning for us today who seek a New Order. 
A white-hot spiritual energy was at work. The modern man seeks those 
deep influences that have worked with power through the centuries, 
touching with light of reason and grace of beauty the entire being of the 
ever-evolving world. 
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Coin of Hermaues (c. 40-1 B.C. or later): reverse 
Courtesy, Shri Shukla, Photo, Sharad Madan 
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1 Demetrius (obverse: bust of king; 
reverse: Athena with shield and spear) 
Greek legend: "Basileos Demetriou" 
190-171 BC 

Silver | 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 
2 Eucratides (obverse: bust of the ruler; 
reverse: "Dioscuri" charging) 

Greek legend: “Basileos Megalou" 
171-135 BC 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


These coins belong to the second-first centuries B. C. and, in terms of 
chronology, are later than the punch-marked coins in silver and copper 
and the cast copper coins. Being dynastic issues of a foreign ruling family, 
the Indo-Greek coins represent a major departure from the earlier punch- 
marked and cast coins which were issued mainly by corporate merchant 
bodies from the sixth century B.C. As the earliest dynastic issues, the 
Indo-Greek coins directly influenced the coin traditions of India for the 
next six centuries, particularly those of the Kushanas and the Guptas. 

The fusion of the two cultural streams —the Greek and the Indian — are 
reflected in the fabric, legends and symbols of the Indo-Greek coins. These 
issues ushered a new trend which dominated the coinages of all the ‘foreign’ 
dynasties that ruled in India between the first century B.C. and fourth 
century A.D. The Indo-Greek coinage is extremely important in the history 
of Indian numismatics as it provides a rare instance of coins representing the 
main source of historical reconstruction. For, were it not for their coins, the 
Indo-Greeks would have remained largely unknown to history. 


The Bactrian Kingdom 
The Indo-Greeks were one of the successive lines of foreign rulers, who 
entered India in the wake of the Macedonian invasion under Alexander in 
the fourth century B.C. and the establishment of Greek rule in Bactria in 
the third century B.C. A highly organised militaristic state, Macedon, in 
northern Greece, became dominant among the Greeks in the fourth century 
B.C. and was instrumental in spreading Greek culture through Egypt, the 
Near East and all the way to India. The Hellenistic era, distinguished from 
the earlier Hellenic era, was initiated with the blending of Hellenic 
elements with Oriental concepts. It left its mark on coinage; particularly that 
of Bactria. This region, conquered by Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.), 
subsequently came under the sway of the Seleucid Greek kings of Syria. 
Around 250 B.C. Diodotos I, a local ruler of Bactria (256-239 B.C.), 
revolted against the Seleucid ruler Antiochus II and set up an independent 
kingdom which struck its own coins. The Diodotii (Diodotos I and his son 
Diodotos II) laid the foundation of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. But the 
growth and the consolidation of its power in the east-northern Pakistan or 
the north-western region of ancient India— was largely due to the 
achievements of the Bactrian princes Euthydemos I (230-190 B.C.) and his 
son Demetrius I (190-171 B.C.). Demetrius expanded his kingdom by 
annexing areas south of the Hindu Kush. His exploits in India surpassed 
even those of Alexander. While Demetrius was busy with his Indian 
conquests, Eucratides—a rival prince in Bactria — wrested the dominions 
belonging to the family of Euthydemos. Eucratides (171-135 B.C.), who 
established his supremacy over the Kabul valley —the Paropamisadae of 
the Western Classical sources —Balkh and parts of north-western India 
(present Pakistan). By c. 175 B.C. branches of these two families of 
Bactrian Greeks were established in India. Eventually, they came to be 
known as Indo-Greeks and they ruled over north-western India. This region, 
especially that of Ancient Gandhara (Taxila and Peshawar area), by virtue 
of its strategic location commanded entry into India from Seleucid 
West Asia, Central Asia and China in the Far East. 

Taxila, situated in the Sind Sagar Doab between the Indus and the Jhelum 
rivers, was the focal point of the ancient Indian trade routes. One of 
them was the eastern highway, described by Megasthenes as the "royal 


highway," from Patna to the north-west of the Mauryan empire; the second 


passed through Begram and Pushkalavati across the Indus at Ohind to 
Taxila; and the third connected Central Asia by way of Kashmir to Taxila. 
These trade routes carried the bulk of the traffic passing by land 


between India and Central and Western Asia and played an important 


part in ancient trade. 

In the wake of Alexander's invasion, trade between the West and India 
intensified and there was an outburst of prosperity in Seleucia (Syria) 
during the third-second centuries B.C. The Bactrian Greeks and the Indo- 
Greeks recognised the significance of trade with the Seleucids and were 
interested in exercising a fair degree of control over this trade. From the 
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3 Euthydemos (obverse: bust of king; reverse: prancing horse) 
Greek legend: “Basileos Euthydemou:” 230-190 BC 

Copper 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


4 Antimachos (obverse: winged ‘Nike’; reverse: king on horseback) 

Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Nikephorou Antimachou;" Kharoshthi legend: 
reverse: “Maharajasa Jayadharasa Amtimakhasa;” 171-160 BC 

Silver 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


9 Archebios (obverse: elephant to right; reverse: ‘owl’) 

Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Dikaiou Nikephorou Archebiou;” Kharoshthi 
legend: reverse: "Maharajasa Dhramikasa Jayadharasa Arkhebiyasa;" 80-60 BC 
Bronze 

Courtesy, National Museum. New Delhi 


6 Agathocles (obverse: Balarama — Samkarshana holding the plough and the pestle; 
reverse: ‘Vasudeva’ with the Wheel) 

Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Agathucleo(u)s;” Brahmi legend: reverse: 
“Agathukreyasa;” 171-160 BC 

Bronze 

Courtesy, French Archaeological Mission, Ai-Khanoum Excavations 


7 Menander (obverse: helmeted bust of Pallas Athena; reverse: shield with Gorgon 
head in centre) 

Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Soteros Menandrou;" Kharoshthi legend: 
reverse: "Maharajasa Tratarasa Menadrasa;” 160-145 BC 

Copper 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


8 Apollodotos I (obverse: elephant standing right; reverse: bull standing right) 
Greek legend: obverse: "Basileos Apollodotou Soteros;” Kharoshthi legend: 
reverse: “Maharajasa Apaladatesa Tratarasa;” 160-150 BC 

Silver 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 

9 Epander (obverse: bust of king. diademed; reverse: helmeted Athena standing 
to left holding ‘aegis’ in outstretched left arm and hurling thunderbolt with right) 
Greek legend: obverse: "Basileos Nikephorou Epandrou;" Kharoshthi legend: 
reverse: “Maharajasa Jayadharasa Epadrasa;” 135-130 BC 

Silver 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 











10 Epander (obverse: winged ‘Nike’ with palm and wreath; reverse: humped bull) 
Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Nikephorou Epandrou;” 

Kharoshthi legend: reverse: “Maharajasa Jayadharasa Epadrasa;” 135-130 BC 
Copper 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


11 Philoxenos (obverse: diademed bust of king to right; reverse: king on horseback) 


Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Aniketou Philoxenou;” Kharoshthi legend: 
reverse: "Maharajasa Apadihatasa Philasinasa;" 110-80 BC 

Silver 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


12 Philoxenos (obverse: “Tyche’ standing left, holding cornucopiae in left arm, 
right hand outstretched; reverse: humped bull) 

Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Aniketou Philoxenou;” Kharoshthi legend: 
reverse: "Maharajasa Apadihatasa Philasinasa;" 110-80 BC 

Copper 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


13 Nicias (obverse: helmeted bust of king; reverse: Pallas standing, holding shield 
and thunderbolt) 

Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Soteros Nicia(s);" Kharoshthi legend: reverse: 
“Maharaja Tratarasa Nikiasa;” 80-60 BC 

Silver 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 


14 Hippostratos (obverse: Triton holding dolphin and rudder; reverse: city goddess 
standing left wearing mural crown holding palm) 

Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Soteros (H)ippostratou;” Kharoshthi legend: 
reverse: "Maharajasa Tratarasa Hipustratasa;" 80-60 BC 

Copper 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 
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middle of the third century B.C., the history of the Bactrian Greeks was 
a conflict between two rival houses —that of Euthydemos and Eucratides — 
as each tried to gain possession of these strategic regions. By the first 
quarter of the second century B.C., branches of these two royal houses of 
Bactrian Greeks—known as Yavanas in India—were established in 
different parts of India. To these two rival houses belong the forty kings, 
princes and queens of the second-first century B.C. ruling in territories 
north and south of the Hindu Kush in Gandhara, Punjab and Jammu areas. 
Some of them reigned contemporaneously and were mutually hostile to 
each other. Of these monarchs, we know merely their names and the 
regions they controlled through their coin issues. 

The Seleucids employed a system of joint rulership or delegation of 
authority, the father controlling the mainland while the son ruled in the 
eastern provinces. But the Bactrian king, Euthydemos, introduced a new 
policy in which a younger son might rule a part of the realm not as a joint 
king or a Satrap but as a sub-king with the right of issuing coins. This 
serves to explain the numismatic puzzle of coin issues of a number of kings 
in the early period. This Bactrian tradition persisted even in the Indo- 
Greek realm where a minor son, and at times a military commander, was 
raised to the status of an associate king. To cite an example, the Indo-Greek 
ruler Eucratides elevated Apollodotos I (160-150 B.C.) and Menander 
(160-145 B.C.), two of his successful military commanders, to the post of 
associates. Often coins were minted for paying the troops or hiring 
mercenaries. And since many of the Greek settlements in India were 
garrisoned cities, it is not unlikely that military commanders were granted 
the authority to issue coinage, for the garrisons in their region. 


Indo-Greek Coins 
Bactrian Greek and Indo-Greek coins have been found along with punch- 
marked coins and Scytho-Parthian coins in northern Afghanistan. The major 
finds of the Indo-Greek coins to the west and east of the Indus are those of 
the Qunduz, Mir Zakah and Ai-Khanoum hoards (all in Afghanistan), the 
Shai Khano Dheri hoard near Charsadda. Indo-Greek coins were also 
discovered in ancient Pushkalavati or Peukalaotis in the Swat valley (an 
important city in Gandhara), the two Bajaur hoards, the Taxila excavations, 
as well as in the Jammu and Sialkot regions. Indo-Greek coin hoards found 
in Saharanpur and Sonipat contain coins of rulers who came after Menander 
(160-145 B.C.) whose kingdoms must have been situated farther west than 
the regions where they were discovered. 

Indo-Greek coin types are remarkable for their great variety and 
originality. Like the Seleucids of Syria, the early Bactrians attempted to 
introduce Hellenistic culture in the regions over which they ruled. The 





15 Hermaios (obverse: diademed bust of 
king; reverse: enthroned Zeus holding sceptre 
Greek legend: obverse: “Basileos Soteros 
Ermaiou;” Kharoshthi legend: reverse: 
"Maharajasa Tratarasa Hermayasa” 

40-1 BC 

Silver 

Courtesy, National Museum, New Delhi 












































E Culture, | He ence "heir coinage peres an ` attempt at syncretiun in such 
aspects as the choice of motifs and their mode of portrayal. The splendid 
portrait series of coins, mostly in silver and less frequently in copper, depicts 
the ruler on the obverse with a seated deity, Greek or Indian, on th 

reverse. 


Portrait Coins 
The Greeks of the Classical era did not depict living persons on their coin 
Even Alexander's coins did not carry his portrait: they portrayed the fig 
of young Heracles with Zeus enthroned, holding an eagle and a sceptre on 
the reverse. Actually, it is the Egyptian ruler, Ptolemy I (323-285 B.C. ds 
Macedonian by birth, who introduced the head of Alexander on his coins 
deifying the latter and thus following a long-standing Egyptian belief that 
the Pharaoh was divine. Subsequently, he replaced Alexander’s portrait 
with his own portrait and name. This practice spread widely and soon 
became a popular method of minting coins during the Hellenistic period. | 

The most remarkable among these series of coins are the portrait coins 
that come from the remote kingdom of Bactria which had ateliers and com 
petent artists who were probably of Greek origin. An innovation of these 
artists was human portraiture which reproduced the distinctive features of 
the individual in an attempt at realism, rarely encountered in Indian ar 
The portrait of the royal personage, or that of a military commander, w: 
perhaps intended to identify the issuing authority. Generally, the face in 
profile adorns the obverse of these coins and the reverse shows either a 
deity or an animal. The images of ancient gods and goddesses, drawn mostly 
from Greek mythology and as represented on the Indo-Greek coins, lack the 
beauty of Classical Greek art. And yet, it is undeniable, that these figure: 
enhanced the aesthetic value of the coins. The images of the Indo-Greek 
rulers, by contrast, appear more vigorous and vital, showing a wealth of ne 
forms endowed with an unprecedented expressiveness; thus creating a ne 
art of portraiture which has survived down the centuries. The Greeks ga 
the world the finest examples of human portraiture on coins, and. this type 
continued to be the model for subsequent Indian currencies for man 
centuries. After the Muslim invasion of India the Islamic coins featured 
inscriptions instead of portraits. 


Mythological Subjects 
Mythology served as a limitless source from which artists drew the 
inspiration and, for the first time, myths acquired significance in eloque 
and tangible depictions on coinage. To the Greeks, thus, goes the cred 
for introducing a whole series of subjects: divinities drawn from Gree 
mythology, local divinities, pictorial representations of city goddesses and 
semi-tutelary divinities. To this rich repertoire were also added plant and 
animal motifs and birds, generally Greek in conception but at times 
influenced by the oriental cultural milieu. - E 

Greek deities who adorned the reverse and occasionally the obverse of 
the coins are Zeus (Father of the Gods), Heracles, Poseidon, Herme 
Dionysius, Apollo, and the Dioscouroi (twin brothers, Castor and Poll 
corresponding to the Indian Asvins). Symbols and attributes of some of 
these gods, the two “pilot,” the cap of the Dioscauri and the tripod of Apollo 
are also of frequent occurrence. Female divinities like Pallas Athene, Nike, 
Artemis and Demeter, are also depicted. The preference for | Goddess 
Pallas Athene may not be accidental: a special significance seems to have 
been attached to this deity, the goddess of warfare, who is invariably 
depicted as hurling a thunderbolt on the coins of Menander and those of the 
later Indo-Greek monarchs. Her sacred bird, the owl, which was a symb: 
of wisdom also finds a place on the reverse of many coins of Menander and 
` Archebios (80-60 B.C.). 





Inscriptions DP 
The titles introduced on coins of the Bactrian Greeks in India de 
that they were imitating the Arsakid kings of Iran, who had copied them 


from the Seleucid Syrian coins. Basileos, the Greek word for “king” in the 
genitive (Rajane in Prakrit), is one of the most common titles inscribed on all 
the coin issues —in Greek on the obverse with an exact Prakrit rendering on 
the reverse. Of frequent occurrence are titles such as Soteros which means 
“Saviour;” its Prakrit equivalent is tradarasa or tratarasa; Megalos (Great, 
Prakrit Mahatasa); Aniketos (Invincible, Prakrit Aparajitasa; Nikephoros 
(Holder of Victory, Prakrit Jayadharasa); Ephiphanos (God Manifest; Prakrit 
Prachachhasa), Dikatos (Pious, Prakrit Dharamikasa); Euergetou (Benefactor, 
Prakrit Kalyanakarmasa); Theotropou (God-like); Philopatoros (Beloved 
of his father, Prakrit Piyapitasa). An unusual title, Autocratoros (of the 
Autocrator), appears on a coin of the later Indo-Greek monarch, Theophilos 
(80-60 B.C.). It is reminiscent of a similar title on the coins of a Seleucid 
Syrian ruler Tryphon (Diodotos, 142-135 B.C.) copied later by that famous 
Parthian ruler Gondophernes on his coins. These attributive epithets are 
sometimes inscribed along with the royal title Basileos and all are almost 
invariably rendered in Prakrit in the local scripts on the bilingual coins 
issued for their possessions south of the Hindu Kush. 

Similarly, the coins of the Indo-Greeks, particularly those issued in the 
Gandharan region, bear bilingual legends in Greek on the obverse and 
Prakrit on the reverse and are bi-scriptal using Greek and Kharoshthi or 
Brahmi. These bilingual issues of the Graeco-Bactrians in India, are striking 
and significant. The very existence of this monetary bilingualism indicates 
that social conditions to the south of the Hindu Kush were very different 
from those of Bactria; the original home of the Indo-Greeks. The urban 
population was a mixture of Achaemenids and Greeks in Bactria to whom 
the Greek inscriptions on the coins were sufficient and intelligible. In India 
on the other hand, a considerable mercantile clan in the Indian territories 
not only had a currency of their own, but were conversant with the Prakrit 
language and local scripts such as Kharoshthi and Brahmi. The Graeco- 
Bactrian rulers in India had to resort to the issue of a coinage which could 
satisfy local requirements and hence the use of the Prakrit language and the 
local scripts were meant mainly for an Indian urban society. 


Local Motifs 

The Indo-Greek coinage shows a progressive indigenisation which was 
evidently dictated by local needs. This is seen in various aspects such as the 
weight standard, types, symbols, language and script. A striking example of 
Greek deities who acquire the status of tutelary divinities of cities ruled by 
Indo-Greeks is illustrated by the coins with the inscription “Kavisaye 
Nagara devata.” The inscription, being in an Indian language and script, is 
obviously an attempt at localising an alien deity. Subsequently, the later 
Indo-Greek princes minted this type of coin omitting the label because the 
complete identification of the deity with Kapisa had rendered the legend 
superfluous. 

Perhaps no other Indo-Greek rulers showed such sensitivity to local cults 
and beliefs as did the two sub-kings Agathocles (171-160 B.C.) and Pantaleon 
(171-160 B.C.). When they moved into the Kabul valley they issued coins for 
the local Greek population celebrating the cult of Dionysius, the mythical 
ancestor of the Greeks settled in the Orient prior to Alexander. In 
Gandhara they issued bilingual coins with inscriptions in the local scripts, 
(Kharoshthi and Brahmi). From the mint at Taxila, they struck coins to 
facilitate trade. These coins featured Buddhist motifs such as the tree-in- 
railing and the stupa instead of the portrait and, on the reverse, the name of 
the issuer in Brahmi script replaced the Greek deity. Yet another series of 
bronze money struck by them depicts the goddess Lakshmi, a Brahmanical 
divinity, attired in Greek garb. The local cults and beliefs in and around the 
region of Taxila are encountered in Agathocles’ coins which feature figures 
of Samkarshana and Vasudeva with inscriptions in both Greek and Prakrit. 

“Basileos Agathocles” is the inscription on the obverse while the reverse 
legend in Prakrit language and Brahmi script reads “Rajane Agathukreyasa. " 
Rock drawings of exactly identical figures labelled in the first century 
„script occur at Chilas in the Karakorum range and attest the popularity 
of the Bhagavata cult in this region as early as the close of the second 
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century B.C.—and is of great significance comparable to the Heliodoros 
pillar inscription at Besnagar in central India which records that a garudadhvaja 
was erected by Heliodoros, a Bhagavata, inhabitant of Takshasila (Taxila), 
who came as a Greek ambassador from the Indo-Greek king, Maharaja 
Antialcidas (145-130 B.C.), to the Indian king, Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. 

In comparison with the above types, the coins of that famous Indo-Greek 
ruler Menander, hardly reveal any sympathy to local feelings, to local 
cults and religious beliefs. His numerous coins attest the vast size of his 
kingdom and its flourishing commerce in western Punjab and Gandhara, 
up to the Indus with its capital at Taxila, Arachosia and the Kabul valley. 
His coins—the drachmas and tetra drachmas — are mostly of silver and less 
of copper. They are more Greek in conception than what would be 
expected. Evidently there was less interaction between the Greeks and 
Indians; each group followed its own way of life fenced off by religion and 
society. The Greeks remained within their fortified cities, where Pallas 
Athene, the Greek goddess who combined wisdom and power, was the 
patron deity. Many currency issues of Menander depict her on the reverse. 
Fewer Indian symbols appear on his coins than on those of his predecessors 
Agathocles and Pantaleon, even though the bilingualism of his coin series 
showed his anxiety to accommodate the interest of the local races. This 
attitude of Menander appears strange because of the evidence provided by 
Plutarch and the Milinda Panha makes it clear that he developed an interest 
in Indian religion and was drawn particularly to Buddhism, which earned 
him the veneration of the Buddhists. Apart from Greek gods and goddesses, 
Menander's coins depict a striking menagerie of animals and birds such 
as the dolphin, ox, elephants, humped Bactrian camel and the owl asso- 
ciated with Athene. 

The Audumbaras and Kininis ruled the adjoining region and later 
issued semi-drachmas which, although strongly influenced by those of 
Menander and Apollodotes, both as regards type and weight, were still 
Indian in conception. Symbols rather than portraits adorn their coins. 

The later Indo-Greek rulers issued stereotyped repetitions of the earlier 
Indo-Greek coins belonging to their predecessors in silver and copper and 
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had very little variety to contribute. Many coin issues such as those of __ "m 


Lysias (145-185 B.C), Strato (130 B.C.), Philoxenos (110-80 B.C.), 
Archebios, Theophilos, Nicias, Hippostratos, Telephos (all 80-60 B.C.), 
Dionysius (80-75 B.C.), Amyntas and Artemindoros (60-40 B.C.) and 
Hermaios (40-1 B.C.). 


Commemorative Coins 

In addition to the usual types of regular currency issues, commemorative 
coins and victory medallions were also struck by some Indo-Greek rulers. 
They reveal a fictitious pedigree of the Seleucid house, which traced their 
descent to the Macedonian conqueror Alexander. Among the Indo-Greeks, 
Agathocles and Antimachos, to name a few, issued pedigree coins while 
. victory medallions are known of Eucratides and Amyntas (60-40 B.C.). 


Monograms | 

The. Bactrian and Indo-Greek coins often bear some enigmatic devices 
which have been described as monograms. They have been more of a 
numismatic puzzle than a recognisable clue to Indo-Greek history and 
currency. The Seleucid coins had borne monograms which the rival brariches 
of Bactrian Greeks in India borrowed. Hence the monograms are made up 
of Greek letters, single Kharoshthi letters or ligatures. To read the names of 
mint cities into these monograms would hardly be possible since they lend 


Figs. $ 


themselves to a variety of interpretations. No single monogram of my mint . 


has so far been conclusively identified. 
The Seleucid monograms represented moneyers and they had been 


established beyond doubt as the marks of successive mint masters and 


changing city magistrates. That the Bactrian and Indo-Greek monograms 
may also be those of mint masters or city magistrates is not unlikely. 


Furthermore, as the monograms found on the coins are far too many, the 


only other plausible explanation would be that they denoted control marks 


of the moneyers, where Kharoshthi letters are found inscribed along with a 
distinctive Greek monogram—as found, for instance, on the coins of 
Hippostratos — which may indicate the presence of a Greek and an Indian 
mint-master or moneyer. The interpretation of these control marks may 
help to identify the region of issue over which they had control. 

Both the Seleucids and the Bactrian Greeks operated a few regular mints 
such as those of Alexandria (Kapisa) and Begram in Bactria, as well as 
Pushkalavati (Peshawar) and Taxila in Gandhara. There was perhaps one 
each at Sagala (Sialkot) and Bucephala in eastern Punjab, the last one 
probably operating under the Indo-Greek ruler Hippostratos (80-60 B.C.). 


The Indo-Greek Era 

The Indo-Greek coins bear no date, although the idea of reckoning time 
from a fixed date came to India with the Greeks. The Seleucid era marks 
the first comprehensive reckoning of time from a historical event, beginning 
with Seleucus’ return to Babylon in 312 B.C. This time reference — a mixed 
form of Macedonian months and the Babylonian year— was used by the 
Seleucids in dating their coin issues. The Parthian kings had a system of 
reckoning known as the Arsacid era, the initial year of which was 248-247 
B.C., indicating the date of the establishment of the kingdom by the founder 
Tiridates. It was, however, certainly the Macedonian calendar, beginning 
in October 312 B.C., which the half-Seleucid kings of Bactria brought to 
India and this might have given birth to the other Indian eras. Macedonian 
month names appear on Shaka and Kushana records. Neither the Seleucid 
system of dating nor the less satisfactory method of indicating only the 
regnal year on the Ptolemaic coins of Egypt was adopted by either the 
Bactrian Greeks or the Indo-Greeks to date their coins. 


Metal Content and Technique 

Silver was the primary metal used by the Indo-Greeks for coin production 
right down to tiny denominations. Panjhir in the Hindu Kush was the major 
source of silver as the chief silver mines lay there. Gold was minted rarely. 
The few Indo-Greek gold coins were struck on the Attic weight standard 
for circulation within the northern and southern regions of the Hindu Kush. 
Based on the Attic standard of weight, these rare gold staters tariffed 
well with the suvarna, the Indian gold unit. Such gold staters were 
minted by a few monarchs, Diodotos I and II (256-230 B.C.), Euthydemos 
(230-190 B.C.), Eucratides and Agathocles (130-110 B.C.). Gold staters of 
other Indo-Greeks are so far unknown. For their silver currencies, the 
Indo-Bactrian Greeks employed different weight standards. It is evident 
that the Seleucids and the Bactrian Greeks were forced to adopt the 
Indian weight standards for the eastern part of the empire which had 
close trade and commercial links with the north-western provinces (present 
Pakistan). Some silver vessels unearthed at Taxila, datable to the first 
century A.D., bear the value inscribed in Greek staters, drachmas and obols 
which represent Attic weight standard and currency of the Seleucid empire 
adopted by the Bacterian Greeks, the Shakas and the Parthians. The unit 
of weight for copper currency was known as chalkon. Coins in other metals 
were also struck sparingly by a few Indian monarchs. 

The Indo-Greek coins follow the die-striking technique, thereby 
introducing a new technique for subsequent Indian currencies. The orientation 
of the die axes on their coins is remarkably consistent and gradually attains 
perfection in the later coins for which parallel die axes have been used. 

One of the lasting influences of Greek culture over India was in the 
sphere of coinage resulting from a close interaction between the two 
civilisations. The Indo-Greek coinage represents a meeting point of Greek 
and Indian concepts which provided a prototypal model for all the subsequent 
dynastic issues of India. 

The Indianisation of the Greeks, their art forms and conceptions, was so 
complete that Indo-Greek coinage belongs more to Indian numismatic 
history than to either Greek or West Asian. 
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1 Janmapatrika of Madhavlal, son of Harilal 
Samvat 1912 (A.D. 1855), Rajasthan 
Paper 

Collection: Prince of Wales Museum 

of Western India, Bombay 

Courtesy: Trustees of the Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India, Bombay 


2 Birth of a Prince by Bishandas 

c. A.D. 1620, Mughal 

Watercolour on paper, 26.4 x 16.4 cm 
Francis Bartlett Donation of 1912 and 
Picture Fund 

Collection & Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 


3 Detail of Fig 2 





Although the belief in planetary positions as determinants of one's fate 
does not strictly conform with the uniformly accepted concept of karma 
the horoscopic system has been an integral part of the Hindu way of life 
since ancient times. 

Astrology has a hoary antiquity in the Indian context and, according to 
some foreign scholars, can be traced to the Indus Valley Civilisation. They 
advocate the existence of the concept of astral divinities on the Harappan 
seals and sealings,! but their view has been largely contested. It is, in fact, 
Vedic literature which contains the earliest references to astronomical and 
astrological concepts which are chiefly lunar in character, despite the use 
of the solar calendar amongst the Vedic people. Vedic astrology is based 
on fortnightly lunar days known as tithis and the lunar zodiac system 
which consists of twenty-seven or twenty-eight nakshatras or asterisms: 

Ashvini (Arietis), Bharani (Arietis and Musea), Krittika (Tauri, Pleiades), 

Rohini (Tauri Aldebaran), Mrigashirsha (Orionis), Ardra (Orionis), 

Punarvasu (Geminorum or Geminu Pollux), Tishya or Pushya (Cancri), 

Ashlesa (Hydrae), Magha (Leonis, Regulus), Purva-Phalguni (Leonis), 

Uttara-Phalguni (Leonis), Hasta (Corvi), Chitra (Virginis, Spica), Svati 

(Bootis, Arcuturus), Vishakha (Librae), Anuradha (Scorpionis), Jyeshtha 

(Scorpionis, Anteres), Mula (Scorpionis Lyrae), Shravana (Aquilae), 

Dhanistha (Delphini), Shatabhisha (Aquarii), Purva-Bhadrapada (Pegasi 

and Andronedie), Uttara-Bhadrapada (Pegasi) and Revati (Piscium). 

It appears that the Vedic societies believed in auspicious and inauspicious 
times for performing important ceremonies and functions. Subsequently, 
Vedic communities seem to have developed some kind of predictive 
astrology. By the early historic period predictions were also made on the 
basis of bodily-marks of human beings. The science was perhaps originally 
known as anga-vidya and, later on, as samudrika shastra which still exists 
in India. Another system of foretelling future events was based on good and 
bad omens occurring either in daily life or in dreams; it was called 
shakuna shastra. This system is also prevalent in the Buddhist and Jain 
traditions where auspicious dreams are seen by the mother.of Vardhamana? 
(Mahavira) and that of Gautama (the Buddha) foretelling the great future 
of the two Kshatriya princes before their births. Ancient Buddhist literary 
sources also record that the sage Asita prophesised the future greatness of 
the Buddha at the time of the latter's birth.? 

The importance of the nakshatra system (lunar zodiac) is also reflected 
in the reference to the Tishya or Pushya nakshatra in Ashoka's edicts at 
Kalinga. Possibly Ashoka ascended the throne on a day marked by Tishya 
nakshatra or might have declared himself as the lawful ruler of Kalinga 
country on that day — around his eighth regnal year. 

The significance of the nakshatra system in ancient Indian society is also 
suggested by certain coins and seals, dated between the second century 
B.C. and the second century A.D., bearing proper names based on 
nakshatras such as Svatirakshita, Phalgunimitra, Pushyamitra, Vishakhadatta 
and Revatimitra. It is also interesting to note that the presiding deity of 
each nakshatra is stated to be a Vedic divinity, such as Ashvins, Yama, 
Agni, Brahman, Chandra, Rudra, Aditi or Bhaga. This shows that the 
origin of the system was connected with Vedic traditions and Vedic 
mythology. i 

The archaic tradition of predictive lunar astrology is partially preserved 
in the Jain work, Bhadrabahu Samhita,4 as well as in a section of the 
Divyavadana,3 which is a collection of Buddhist stories associated with the 
northern Buddhist tradition. The Bhadrabahu Samhita is believed to have 
been authored by the famous Jain saint, Bhadrabahu, a contemporary and, 
according to Digambara Jain sources, the guru of Chandragupta Maurya 
(fourth/third century B.C.). 


A Brief Historical Survey 

The traditional structure of Indian astrology, changed radically as a result 
of Greek contact, especially between the second century B.C. and the 
second century A.D. India's cultural links with the Hellenic world intensified 
during the Mauryan age when embassies and perhaps cultural missions 
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were exchanged between Mauryan monarchs and Greek kings. In the ^ 4 Sun dial from the excavations at Ai-Khanoum 
period that followed—during the second and the first century B.C.—the 2 an ancient Graeco سسسسی‎ 
formation of a number of Greek states in the regions of Punjab, Gandhara, ^ Courtesy, Dr. Paul Bernard, Paris k 
Afghanistan and Bactria appears to have contributed to a greater exchange 

of ideas and material items. 

The Greeks (Yavanas) were often praised for their knowledge and 
learning in different fields in the Indian traditions. For instance, the 
Mahabharata refers to them as sarvajna yavanas (Greeks possessing 
knowledge in all spheres). An astrological text, the Brihat Samhita of 
Varahamihira records that the Greeks (Yavanas) deserve to be worshipped 
like the Indian rishis (sages) on account of their perfect knowledge of 
scientific shastras (treatises). Undoubtedly, these references indicate the 
recognition of Greek (Hellenistic) expertise and scholarship by Indians in 
important fields of knowledge — particularly astronomy and astrology. 

Much seems to have been added to the Indians knowledge of solar 
astronomy by virtue of their Hellenistic contacts, and, in fact, many of these 
new astronomical elements and ideas provided the foundation for astrological 
and horoscopic studies in this country. Of the five well-known schools of 
ancient Indian astronomy — Paitamsha, Saura, Vashistha, Romaka and Paulisa — 
some scholars regard the last two as being of Hellenistic origin.® It may not 
be out of context here to mention that in the excavations of the Greek city of 
Ai Khanoum on the left bank of River Oxus (modern Amu Darya in 
Afghanistan) archaeologists recovered some sun-dials? containing distinct 
markings connected with the points of sunrise of winter and summer 
solstices for the accuracy of time. We do not know whether these sun-dials 
were also used by these Greek colonists of Afghanistan for astrological 
purposes. 

An Indian scholar, S. B. Roy’, feels that Maya, the traditional author of 
the Surya-Siddhanta, a text on Hindu astronomy, could be identified with 
the famous Greek geographer and astronomer-astrologer Ptolemy. Roy's 
inference is based on the fact that the name ‘Ptolemy’ in the context of an 
Egyptian king has been transliterated in Ashokan epigraphs as "Turamaya‘. 
It is not, therefore, unlikely that around the second or third century A.D. 
this name was abbreviated to “Maya in the Sanskrit adaptation of a Western 
astronomical treatise. 
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It is not known precisely how the science of Hellenistic astrology was 
introduced in India. But most probably the early disseminators of this 
knowledge in most parts of India were the Maga Brahmanas of Iranian 
origin (also known as Bhojakas in the Indian tradition). The Magi (Zorastrian) 
priests of Iran, who came to Delhi sometime in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era, were elevated to the status of Brahmanas. They were stated 
to have been Invited to this country as priests for the worship of the Sun C 
whose early images in India depict him in the typical northern (Central 
Asian) attire. Interestingly, Varahamihira, the reputed Indian astrologer of 
c. sixth century A.D., refers to his father, Adityadasa, as his teacher who 
appears to have been a Maga Brahmana. Varaha's son, Prithuyasha, author 
of Satpancashika, was also an astrologer. Besides, an interesting reference in 
Bana’s Harshacharita about the predictions of a Bhojaka (Maga)? astrologer 
named Taraka also supports our hypothesis. It can be further surmised that 
the spread of solar astrology — and also perhaps horoscopy —in India in its 
early stages was connected in some way with the cult of the sun. 

Around the beginning of the Christian Era, the Graeco-Egyptian 
astrological tradition — which has also incorporated traits of archaic West 
Asian astrology —seems to have served as the chief source of Indian 
horoscopy. Pingree believes that Hellenistic astrology was transmitted from 
Roman Egypt (City of Alexandria) to western India perhaps through the 
Yavana traders mentioned in Buddhist cave inscriptions. It is also possible 
that the science of solar horoscopy was brought to India from the Hellenistic 
world by Indianised foreigners. Some of their concepts influenced Indian 
astrologers associated with traders or with kings ruling in western or 
north-western India. 

The major Hellenic and Hellenistic contribution to Hindu astrology was 
the introduction of solar zodiac signs or the twelve rashis: Mesha (Aries), 
Vrisha (Taurus), Mithuna (Gemini), Karka (Cancer), Simha (Leo), Kanya 
(Virgo), Tula (Libra), Vrishchika (Scorpio), Dhanu (Sagittarius), Makara 
(Capricorn), Kumbha (Aquarius) and Mina (Pisces); and the seven grahas 
(planets) — Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn—as well 
as the concept of the planets corresponding to the seven week-days. 
Another Hellenistic element adopted by the Indians was that of auspicious 
and inauspicious planetary combinations. These aspects, even today, form 
the fundamentals of predictive astrology including horoscopy in India. The 
technical terras used in Indian astrological works on horoscopy such as hora, 
apo-klima, hibuka jyamitra and dreshkana, are of Hellenistic origin and 
confirm the foreign roots of the subject. Elements of Greek astrology appear 
to have been adapted and developed in India over a long period of time 
covering more than one or two centuries in a gradual process of assimilation. 

The earliest available Indian text on Hellenistic (solar) horoscopy is the 
Yavana-Jataka by Sphujidhvaja!? datable to c. third century A.D. which is, 
in itself, a fully Indianised work in Sanskrit. Its author, Sphujidhvaja, who 
might have been either an Indianised Greek or Parthian or an Iranian priest 
(Maga Brahmana) mentions Yavaneshvara as his teacher. Since the term 
‘yavana in the early Indian context (from the third century B.C. to the second 
century A.D.) denoted a foreigner, more particularly a Greek, a yavanacharya 
most probably was an astrologer of Greek or Hellenistic origin. 

Other early and notable authors of Sanskrit horoscopic texts of the Greek 
school were Briddha-Yavana, Satyacharya, Devasvami, J ivasharma, Minaraja, 
Varahamihira and Kalyanavarma. Varahamihira, lived in the sixth century 
A.D. and was a native of Avanti (Ujjain), an ancient centre of Indian 
astrology, and a master of astrological traditions and texts on astronomy. His 
principal text on horoscopy is known as Brhadjjataka!! in which he had 
attempted to modify and improve upon contributions of his predecessors. In 
the sphere of astrology he appears to have added more yogas (planetary 
combinations) and dashas (good and bad periods in one's life). Kalyanavarma, 
who has been variously assigned dates from the close of the sixth to the ninth 
century by different scholars, was a feudal chief of north or east Bengal and 
the celebrated author of Saravali, a voluminous treatise on horoscopy; he has 
been quoted by Bhatta Utpala in his commentary on Varahamihira’s work 
in the ninth century.!2 An interesting point of the ` 0 is that it mentions 
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eight planets, instead of seven, with the addition of the planet Rahu. All of 
them form the concept of kala purusha (time personified).13 

The first depiction of the eight planets (including Rahu) in Indian art as 
per available evidence cannot be dated before the later Gupta period.!4 
Kalyanavarma, therefore, cannot be assigned a date prior to c. seventh 
century A.D. The Saravali, significantly, refers only to a few predictive 
combinations involving Rahu in relation to the other planets. 

Among other ancient texts on horoscopic astrology, two are notable: the 
Jaimini Sutras, composed c. eighth century, and known for its style of 
writing in archaic sutra form and its partial recognition of Rahu and Ketu: 
and the Brihat Parashara-hora Shastram, famous for its many details. 
Pingree!5 has dated the latter work to the seventh century. While it is true 
that the antiquity of the astrological system introduced by Parashara may be 
traced back to the pre-eighth century period, the Brihat Parashara-hora 
Shastram, in its extent form,16 appears to be a subsequent date for the 
following reasons: the text is well-developed, detailed and contains references 
to nine planets, including Rahu and Ketu, as well as to their association with 
the first nine out of the ten avataras (incarnations) of Vishnu. For the first 
time an adequate synthesis of solar systems of astrology was achieved. 
Moreover, it has chapters on body-marks, pacification ceremonies and rites, 
shanti-karma prescribed for the removal or minimisation of the evil effects 
of the planets, as well as other miscellaneous matters connected with the 
subject.17 The author of the Brihat Parashara-hora Shastram also makes a 
detailed study of the dasa (astrological stage of life) system and standardises 
the Vimgottari-dasa system which itself is based on an idealised cycle of 120 
years of human life as prescribed by the Hindu Shastric tradition. Thus, it 
may be difficult to assign the Brihat Parashara-hora Shastram in its available 
form to a date prior to the ninth century A.D. 

Noteworthy additions to Indian horoscopy were also made during the 
period of Indo-Islamic rule, especially around the fourteenth century and 
later, as a result of intimate cultural communication between Muslims and 
Hindus. Medieval Indian horoscopy borrowed these new elements from the 
Arab world and classified them under the general name of ‘Tajika’ of the 
Sanskritic tradition. A remarkable Sanskrit work on the subject is the 
Tajika Nilakanthi, produced during the reign of Akbar in 1685 by Nilakantha. 
The text, which deserves attention for the certain names of planetary 
combinations showing Arabic origin such as Iqbal, Israf, Radd, Itthasal and 
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5 Navagrahas 
c. 12th century A.D., West Bengal 
Courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India 


6 Janmapatrika of a Parsi 

A.D. 1892 

Courtesy, Shrimati Dosi Vakeel 

T Go. 72 

Pancanga (horoscope) 

dated V. S. 1900/A.D. 1843, Western Indian 
Cloth, 1.86 x 0.19 m 

Collection: Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Museum, 
Ahmedabad 

Courtesy, Director, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Museum, Ahmedabad 


8 Gajachakra 
Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 


9 Ashvachakra 
Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 


10 Go. 76 

Pancanga 

dated V. S. 1929/A.0. 1872, Western Indian 
Paper, 2.80 x 0.16 cm 

Collection: Lalbhai Dapatbhai Museum, 
Ahmedabad 

Courtesy: Director, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Museum, Ahmedabad 
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11 Makara or Capricorn 
Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 


12 Tula or Libra 
Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 


13 Form or depiction of Uma — Maheshvara 
Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 


14 Beginning of a horoscope cast at Varanasi 
Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 


15 The Navagrahas with relevant references 
(verses): horoscope cast at Varanasi 


Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 
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Mutthasil,!8 is commonly used for annual horoscopy (varsha-phala) even 
today. As regards the intermingling of Islamic and Hindu horoscopic traditions, 
a significant composition is the Khetakautukam, attributed to the celebrated 
Mughal noble, Abdu'r-Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, (1556-1627 A.D.). A notable 
point about Khan-i-Khanan’s work is that its verses are in a Sanskrit which 
is intermixed with Persian, Urdu and Hindi.!? Another significant branch of 
medieval astrology, totally borrowed from the Islamic-Arabian tradition, 
was the I/m-i-Ramal or the Ramala-Shastra — Sanskritic works containing a 
large number of Arabic terms. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries some Indian astrologers 
have attempted to introduce certain elements of modern Western astrology 
such as the recently discovered planets, Neptune, Pluto and Uranus within 
the traditional format of Hindu astrology. They have also introduced 
— scientific ephemeris for casting horoscopes, but the old system still 
prevails. 


Horoscopic Patterns 


Extant literary data indicates that the practice of casting horoscopes may 
have started in India soon after the introduction of Greek astrology. The 
ancient horoscopic charts and tables must have been drawn on materials 
such as bark, palm leaves, metal sheets or house walls, although no 
archaeological evidence is available to support such an assumption. It 
appears that the ancient horoscopes, such as the traditional south Indian 
specimens, were originally shorter in size and contained a few details. 

The assessment of available data reveals that the original form of a person's 
birth-chart (janmangam or lagna-kundali) and other associated charts, 
resembled a square divided into twelve houses by means of an inner rhomb 
or cruciform and diagonals with the fixed position of the ascendent ( lagna) 
and not of the signs of zodiac. It is only with such diagrams that the idea of 
kendras (central houses or quadrants: Ist, 4th, 7th and 10th houses), and 
trikonas (triangles: 1st, 5th and 9th houses) as described in the ancient texts, 
can be properly explained. Thus, the pattern of the modern north Indian 
astrological charts, kundalis, seem closer to the original type rather than 
those of southern or eastern India. 





Perhaps the practice of casting shorter horoscopes continued in India until 
the early Islamic period; but with the easy availability of paper and the 
growing patronage of kings, princes, nobility and traders, the system of 
producing detailed and ornate horoscopes in the form of scrolls seems to 
have come into vogue in upper India. à 

Perhaps, the idea of scrolled horoscopes was derived from the pattern of 
royal farmans (orders) and Jain vijnaptipatras® (scrolls of entreaty) for their 
better preservation. The older scrolled horoscopes were colourful, ornate 
and detailed — containing specific predictions associated with the person's 
life. But their size and details depended upon a patron's capacity to pay the 
astrologer. The practice of decorating scrolled horoscopes can be traced 
back to the Mughal period and is current in Nepal. Unfortunately, the ü 
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16, 17 Probable designs ol ancient 
birth diagrams 
Courtesy, M. C. Joshi 


18 Astralobe 

Collection: Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Museum, 
Ahmedabad 

Courtesy, Director, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Museum, Ahmedabad 


19 Astrologer’s seat, Fatehpur Sikri 
Courtesy, Archaeological Survey of India 
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During the medieval period, astrology assumed such relevance that every 
important person preferred to have his own astrologer. Even the enlightened 
ruler, Akbar, felt the necessity of an astrologer and he had a separate 
ornamental kiosk constructed for himself close to the imperial palaces of 
Fatehpur Sikri. This is also supported by a recently located early Akbari 
illustrated manuscript of Tilasna and zodiac in the Raza Library, Rampur.” 

A horoscope basically consists of a chart with twelve houses or compartments 
for zodiac signs shown in relation to the position of the sun, the moon and 
other planets at the time of an individual's: birth. Its principal contents, 
besides the birth-charts, are the dashas (planetary stages in one's life), table 
of degrees of planets and a short introduction referring to the year of the 
person's birth in various eras, date, day and time of birth and associated 
nakshatras. It also contains the name of the person concerned and the 
names of his parent or parents, and sometimes such particulars as his native 
place and status. The nature of details in a scrolled horoscope and its 
decorative character depended primarily on the acuteness of the patron s 
desire to know his own future as well as his aesthetic taste. In addition to the 
actual birth-diagram, a horoscope may contain charts pertaining to two, 
three (of 109 each), seven, nine, twelve, and thirty parts of the zodiacal 
house, technically known as hora, dreshkana or drekkan (decanata) 
saptamamsha, navamsha, dvadashamsha and trimshamsha, respectively. A 
detailed horoscope thus contains four, eight, sixteen or more kundalis 
(charts), chakras (diagrams) tables and references to diverse planetary 





combinations relevant to a person's life, important future events and even. 


pacification rites to ward off evil effects. 

The horoscopic illuminations are of diverse types. They range from simple 
coloured borders, charts, tables and diagrams and geometrical decorative 
designs at the outer end of the scroll to the depiction of figures of planets, 
signs of the zodiac, deities and astrological themes or concepts in accordance 
with the desired details. In larger horoscopes most of the paintings seem to 
have been executed by a specific class of artists; but in ordinary horoscopic 
scrolls astrologers themselves do the colour work. 

It. cannot be conclusively established which factors prompted an 
astrologer to invent illuminated horoscopic scrolls. Yet, the basic inspiration 
to express astrology through colours and concepts was already evident in 
astrological texts. It is important to note that colour symbolism itself is 
closely associated with the planets and the signs of the zodiac which, in 
astrological terms, shape human form and destiny. Most inspiring in the 
context are the symbolic forms of dreshkanas or decanus?2. 

The first decanata of the sign Aries is described by Varahamihira as being 
in the form of a “man in black colour and red eyes with a fearful look, who 
carries an axe in his upraised hand and is able to offer protection to anyone 
(seeking his refuge), and wears a white coloured waist band." The second 
decanate of the sign of Aries is represented as asva; “horse-faced woman of 
the form of a pitcher (fat) — wearing a red cloth and craving for food and 
ornaments and is (also) thirsty and one-legged,” according to Yavanacharya 
(Greek teacher). The third decanate of Aries, is “a furious and cruel male 
of reddish complexion who is well versed in the arts and is even ready to 
undertake work even though his plans have been foiled. He holds a staff 
and wears clothes of red colour.” 

Similarly a manuscript of about the eighteenth/nineteenth century 
preserved in a private museum at Kushinagar (U.P.) contains several 
predictive charts in human or animal forms which resemble those 
mentioned in Narapatijavacharya2 of about the twelfth century A.D. 
Some of them, named as Ashvachakra, Gajachakra and Pakshichakra are 
boldly executed and contain colourful paintings in a popular local style. The 
manuscript referred to above also shows a scene of Shantikarma performed 
to subdue the effect of certain evil nakshatras.2 The astrologers sometimes 
reproduced from manuscripts such paintings in the horoscopes to make 
them more attractive. | | 

On the whole, these paintings seem to have been drawn in the contem- 
porary Bazaar School of Uttar Pradesh which shows an inter-mixture of more 
than one style, including the Pahari kalam in a degenerated form discernible 
especially in multipointed crowns and profiles and some local styles, with 
و‎ European impact visible in the treatment of the horses of the sun’s 
chariot. 

Almost all the pictures bear titles written in Devanagari and figures of 
Ganesha and Surya covering the upper end of the scroll as deities of 
auspicious beginning and overlordship of planets and skies respectively, 
besides the navagrahas and the form of a yoga (planetary combination) 
determining the personality of the native. A significant point of the depiction 
of nine planets is that they are not portrayed as per iconographic norms but 
in astrological terms in relation to their position in the horoscope and their 
impact on the person. 

The horoscope under reference, although not a fine specimen of an 
illustrated scroll, certainly carries an artistic tradition which is now getting 
lost. Unfortunately, many good horoscopic scrolls of the medieval period 
have been destroyed in order to separate painted portions for sale without 
attention to the original context and form. 
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| Buddhist Jataka Scene 

c. 3rd-4th century A.D., Gandhara 
Cellection: The British Museum, London 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, London 


2 Bacchanalian Scene 

3rd-4th century A.D., Gandhara 
Collection: The British Museum, London 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of 
The British Museum, London 


3 Coin of Eucratides 

Gold 

Collection: The British Museum, London 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees ol 
The British Museum, London 


Thousands of coms were found, and innumerable sculptures. Most Ol 
the sculptures were carved in stone— a bluish grey schist —others were in 
stucco, terracotta and clay, and a few were in bronze. The most remarkable 
feature of these finds was the clearly Western Classical mould in which they 
had been made. To European eyes, here at last, amidst the bewildering 
maze of many-armed gods and goddesses of India, were objects which were 
‘understandable’, and which carried many echoes of their familiar Classical 
heritage. 

More coins and sculptures were gradually unearthed. Numerous toilet 
trays were found, made in stone, many of them decorated with mythological 
stories depicted in a Western Classical manner. Aphrodite and Eros appeared 
on gold plaques and ornaments, and on a stone panel was depicted the 
Trojan Horse (though the identification of the scene is still uncertain). 
Representation of Bacchanalian scenes drew clearly on Western inspiration. 
Several fragments of Corinthian pillars were found, while many of the coins 
could vie, in technique and in quality, with their counterparts from the 
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Fig. 2 


Western world. Western Classical motifs also appeared to be used freely. Fig. 3 


Garlands with garland-bearers frequently ran along the tops of the stone 
reliefs, alsó the vine creeper; and Corinthian pilasters were often used to 
divide various narrative scenes. 

These discoveries spread over an area which extended roughly from the 
Hindu Kush in the west to the Indus in the east, and from the hilly tracts of 
Swat, Büner and Bajaur in the north to the Kabul river— what is now 
northern Pakistan and the region in Afghanistan to the east of the Hindu 
Kush. These were the furthest limits of the ancient kingdom of Gandhara, 
which had been in existence, as one of the northern kingdoms of early India, 
since at least the time of the Buddha in the sixth century B.C. 

But Western elements are not the only ingredients in Gandharan art. 
Most of the sculptures are Buddhist and consist, basically, of images of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas— those beings who have attained Buddha-hood — 
and of relief panels mostly devoted to the depiction of stories from the 
Buddha's life. The sculptures were arranged at various points of the 
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Figs. 4 


Fig. 6 
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4 Garland with garland-bearers 
Stone 


a 
5 Relief of garland bearers 
3rd-4th century A.D., Gandhara 
Stone 
Present location unknown. 
Photo, Horst Schastok 


6 The Dream of Maya, interpretation of 
the dream 
Stone 





stupa-vihara complex (the centre of worship and monastic establishments of 
the Buddhist order). Buddhism travelled to Gandhara with the proselytising 
missions of Emperor Ashoka, in the third century B.C. The religion took 
deep root, and by the end of the first century A.D., Gandhara had become 
one of the major areas of Buddhist thought and practice. Many places in 
Gandhara were associated with Buddhist legends, and with events in the 
life of the Buddha. Innumerable monasteries were founded, and Gandhara 
became a seminal region in the growth and dissemination of Buddhism both 
in India and along the caravan routes of Central Asia. 

[t was in the second century B.C., not long after the first Buddhist missions, 
that the Greek kings swept into the Kabul valley from their stronghold in 
ancient Bactria. This kingdom, a legacy of the Eastern conquests of 
Alexander, lay north of the Hindu Kush, comprising what is now northern 
Afghanistan and, though this is disputed, Soviet Central Asia. These kings 
ruled Gandhara for over a century. Till quite recently, there was virtually no 
other evidence in Gandhara or Bactria to suggest the existence of a 
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Hellenistic civilisation in these regions, apart from a rich series of Greek and 
Indo-Greek coins. Furthermore, most of the Gandharan sculptures were 
known to be carved during the time of the Kushana kings who had 
flourished in the second-third centuries A.D., long after the political collapse 
of the Greeks both in Gandhara and Bactria. This gave rise to one of the 
oldest problems in Gandharan studies—the origins of Western Classiċal 
elements in Gandharan sculpture, whether the source was Hellenistic 
Bactria, or a Roman infiltration which occurred two hundred years later. 
The great pioneer of Gandharan studies, Alfred Foucher, suggested that the 
foundations of Hellenism in Gandhara were already laid during the Indo- 
Greek period (second century B.C.), and that the Gandharan sculptures 
reflected a cultural continuation X after the political end of Greek rule in 
the region.! Others, principally Sir Mortimer Wheeler, believed that Western 
Classical traditions did not reach Gandhara till much later— not before 
Roman trade began to pass through Gandhara on its way to China, in the 
first-second centuries A.D.? This debate went on for almost three quarters of 
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a century. 

A fairly recent discovery in Bactria, however, has settled some of these 
issues and supports Alfred Foucher's hypothesis. A fully developed Hellenistic 
town has been unearthed at Ai-Khanoum, in north-eastern Afghanistan, on 
the banks of the Oxus. It is complete with an acropolis, temple, mausoleum, 
gymnasium, stadium, theatre, together with several sculptures in stone, 
stucco, clay and bronze—all clearly Hellenistic in concept, style and technique.’ 
Ai-Khanoum flourished for almost two hundred years under the Seleucid and 
Bactrian Greeks, after it was founded at the close of the fourth or beginning 
of the third century B.C. There is no reason not to assume that these 


7 Head of a man 
Ai-Khanoum 
Stucco 


8 Fragment of a foot 
Ai-Khanoum 
Stone 


9 Statuette of Cupid 
Shaikhan-Dheri 


Terracotta 


10 Sleeping Maenad 
Begram, Afghanistan 
Plaster, d. 17 cm 


traditions travelled to Gandhara in the second century B.C. with the 
Bactrians and the Indo-Greeks. Unfortunately, not very much has survived 
in Gandhara of the years of Greek rule, apart from the coins, despite more 


Collection: Kabul Museum 

Courtesy, Hallade M., Gandharan Art of 
North India and the Graeco-Buddhist 
Tradition in India, Persia, and Central 


Fig. 9 
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recent excavations. A Greek temple has been found in Jandial in Taxila, one 
of the old capitals of Gandhara, but it is not certain that it was built during 
the time of the Greek kings. However, some of the terracotta figures made 


in Gandhara during the Greek period (although few in number) clearly 
indicate an extension of Bactrian Hellenism.‘ 

Though Hellenistic Bactria was probably the original source of Western 
traditions in Gandhara, it was not the only one. The philhellene pre- 
occupation of the Parthians, who came from Iran and occupied Gandhara 
sometime between the first century B.C. and the first century A.D., helped 
maintain these traditions. Thereafter, the Roman presence in Gandhara, 
from the first century A.D. onwards, which stemmed from the growing 
trade between Rome and China and in which the Gandhara region was a 
focal point, was no less effective than Hellenistic Bactria as a carrier of 
Western norms. Apart from the eloquent testimony of the Begram hoard, 
discovered in the Kabul valley, with its rich assortment of luxury items from 
Rome and India, some Gandharan sculptures can be clearly allied to 
Roman—as distinct from Hellenistic— prototypes. It would appear that 
while Hellenistic Bactria represented an early and major source of Western 
influence in Gandhara, the later Roman influx served as a reinforcing 
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ll Stair-riser ! 

Late lst or early 2nd century A.D., Gandhara 
Buner near Swat 

Schist 

Collection: Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

By Courtesy of the Trustees of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London; Photo, Robert 
Skelton 


12 Fragment of a relief scene depicting 
the Parinirvana or passing of the Buddha 
2nd-4th century A.D., Gandhara 

Schist, 1. 122 cm 

Collection: Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

By Courtesy of the Trustees of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London 








influence, which carried the Gandharan style along a general direction 
already set by the Bactrian contact. 

The Hellenistic infiltration into Candhara from Bactria, later sustained by 
Parthian and Roman contact, led to one of the most interesting fusions in the 
history of Eastern and Western culture. This is best exemplified perhaps in 
the Milinda Panha, a text of the second century B.C., which relates the 
discussions between the Greek king, Menander, and the Buddhist sage- 
philosopher, Nagasena. The Milinda Panha embodies a process of cultural 
intermixture which continued in Gandhara for almost a millennium. The 
bulk of the Gandharan sculptures, carved at least two centuries after the 
Milinda Panha, was a part of the same process. 

The period of Greek domination in Gandhara gave way to several 
incoming waves of different peoples who ruled the region in fairly quick 
succession. Towards the beginning of the first century B.C., the last of the 
Indo-Greek kings was ousted by the invasions of the nomadic Shakas from 
Central Asia; the Shakas in turn were overthrown by the Parthians. The 


13 Parthenon frieze 

Collection: The British Museum, London 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees 
of The British Museum, London 


14 Life in the Palace, the Great Departure 
Stone 
Collection & Courtesy, Lahore Museum 


15 The Muchilinda Episode, offering of 

the Four Bowls by the Lokapalas or Guardians 
of the World, Merchants Trapusha and Bhallika 
passing through Uruvilva 

Sanchi 





Kushanas occupied Gandhara in the middle of the first century A.D. 
Originally a nomadic people from Central Asia, they were settled in Bactria 
for about a century before entering the Kabul valley. Kushana rule, and the 
expansion of the Kushana empire, initiated a period of relative political 
stability, which lasted till the overthrow of the dynasty by the Sassanians, 
who came from Iran, in the middle of the third century. The Kushana period 
was also a time of economic prosperity, benefitting greatly from the trade 
between Rome and China which passed through the Kushana territories. In 
the fifth century, the invasion of the white Huns from Central Asia led to a 
widespread devastation of Buddhist establishments, and thus to the virtual 
eclipse of the Gandharan school of art. It survived thereafter in only a few 
isolated areas. 

Thus Gandharan sculpture represents a more complex intermixture than 
just Graeco-Roman with Indian Buddhist norms. Over the centuries, the 
Gandharan region, situated at the crossroads of East and West, absorbed 
different cultural streams — Hellenistic-Roman, Parthian, Shaka-Kushana 
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and Indian — into its sculptural tradition. I his cultural intermingling was the 
most salient characteristic of Gandharan sculpture. It is not surprising, 
therefore. that the number of sculptures which closely approximate a 
particular stylistic tradition, such as Western, Indian or Parthian, are 
remarkably few when compared with the thousands of Gandharan sculptures 
which were produced. In the majority of Gandharan sculptures, Western, 
Indian, Parthian and Shaka-Kushana elements appear in a much more 
diffused manner as a result of being mixed with each other. This amalgamation 
of styles places Gandhara slightly outside the orbit of the indigenous 
traditions of early India. Even though Gandhara was traditionally included 
within the geographical limits of early India, and Gandharan sculpture is 
basically Buddhist (permeated as much by Indian as by other sculptural 
norms), its treatment generally represents a distinct divergence from early 
Indian traditions. Gandhara can in many ways be regarded as an outpost of 
Indian culture, just as it was an outpost of the Western Classical world. 
As the intent of most of the sculptures is narrative, and insofar as a story 





takes place in time and space, and generally deals with human characters, 
the comparisons with Graeco-Roman sculpture which now follow focus 
the narrative treatment of time, space and the human form. Hellenistic 
Bactria has not yielded any narrative reliefs, to my knowledge; thus it 1s 
necessary to turn to the homelands of the Western Classical tradition 
around the Mediterranean. 


The Concept of Time 

It seems appropriate to begin with the famous Parthenon frieze, a formulated 
point in the narrative art of Classical Greece. It depicts the Panathenaic 
procession, one of the most important religious festivals of Athens. The 
procession is shown as a chronological sequence of separate incidents — each 
distilled into a single moment. The use of space between each scene 
expresses the isolation of one moment from the next. The division of time 
into separate arrested moments, and the movement of time as a linear 
progression of these moments, represents the basis of the Greek narrative 
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Fig. 18 


Pics. 6, 
14 


ig 15 from the Buddha’s life. But in the 
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vlsion. The Parthenon frieze epitomises the conceptual and artistic values 
which dominated the narrative art of the Graeco-Roman world for almost a 
millennium. The reliefs of the Hellenistic and Roman periods developed 
their individual characteristics, but the underlying narrative concept does 
not seem to have altered in any fundamental way from its formulation in 
Classical Greece.® 

The majority of the Gandharan reliefs appear to be adaptations of this 
narrative mode. The life of the Buddha is conceived, essentially, as a 
chronological sequence of separate incidents or stories, with each story 
distilled into a single moment, and the Buddha life-cycle is visualised as a 
linear progression of these arrested moments. separated from each other by 
artistic devices such as Corinthian pilasters, often framed in rectangular 
niches." The reliefs were presumably once arranged in linear sequence, 
placed either horizontally, to cover perhaps the body of the stupa drum, or 
vertically, on gables and uprights at other points of the stupa complex. 

It is possible to seek the antecedents of the Gandharan narratives in the 
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early Indian sculptured pillars of Bharhut or Sanchi, frequently divided into 
three or four panels, ranged one above the other, each depicting a story 
Indian examples the panels are rarely 
arranged in chronological order. It is the linear and sequential treatment of 
narrative that Gandhara adopted from the Western manner which represents 
the essential difference between the Gandharan and indigenous Indian 
norms of narration. In fact, the departure from the indigenous Indian 
concept of time is particularly evident in the rare instances at Gandhara 
when the method of continuous narrative is used and the story unfolds over 
several incidents. Unlike the Indian treatment, wherein the incidents of a 


gs. 16, story merge into each other without interruption or strict chronology, the 
17 Gandharan reliefs reflect a sequential and highly devisive notion of time. 


Distribution of Space | 
Western inspiration again can be seen quite clearly in the treatment of 
space in two groups of reliefs. The first is the so-called Buner series. 
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16 Shyama jataka 

Jamal-garhi 

Stone 

Collection: The British Museum, London 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees 
of The British Museum, London 


17 The Great Departure 

Sanchi 

18 Religious Rites or Sacrificial Meal: 
Stair-riser from a Buddhist Monastery 
Ist-2nd century A.D., Gandhara, Buner 
Steatite, h. 16.51 cm. 1. 43.18 cm 


Collection & Courtesy: The Cleveland Museum 


of Art, Dudley P. Allen Fund 
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reminiscent of Classical Greek and Hellenistic compositions. The second Fig. 18 
group of reliefs suggests Roman sources. The dramatic restlessness in some 
Parinirvana (the Great Decease of the Buddha) panels is very similar to the 
dramatic depictions of many Roman sarcophagi. A dominant play of light Figs. 20, 
and shade is created by deep carving and crowded compositions. But 21 
interestingly, despite the variation in the way the heads and torsos have 

been directed, an even spacing in the Gandharan examples ensures that the 

figures are set in fairly well-defined rows, one above the other, thus 
infusing a schematism which refracts the changed movement of the 
composition.’ Examples of both groups of reliefs are very few. 


Spatial Depth 

The Greek concept of reality as idealised perfection required, in the arts, a 
corresponding perfection in the rendering of the physical world so as to 
mirror the ideal more closely. The depiction of nature, therefore, entailed 
the most precise and accurate presentation of natural detail. Thus the 





18 


expression of Greek idealism in art was rooted firmly in physical detail. 
However, the perfecting or idealising of each natural detail removed it, to 
that extent, from the particularities of the natural world. The realistic 
detail, which passed through an idealising filter, inevitably acquired a 
generalised quality. In fact, the particular tension of the Greek sculptural 
style exists precisely in this polarity between idealised and realistic physical 
detail. The accurate depiction of the physical world demanded a rendering 
of its three-dimensional reality. This involved the rendering of spatial depth, 
dependent upon the visual laws of perspective. These laws were clearly 
already mastered by the time the Parthenon frieze was carved. The subtle 
use of planes, foreshortening and the three-quarter view to convey spatial 
depth in the grouping of the figures, indicates a practised understanding of 
the adjustments required for the translation of free-standing forms into 
relief sculpture.? Fig. 13 
Many figures in the Gandharan reliefs are depicted according to Western 
notions of spatial perspective. The three-quarter stance, for instance, is used 


Al 


frequently. But it is rarely rendered with the realistic accuracy of Western 19 Mahaparinirvana 

examples. The realism is diluted not only by a diminished understanding of adam Tangai 

the techniques required for accurate presentation, but also because these Collection & Contr. Tala Moseum. 

figures are invariably juxtaposed with others conceived according to Indian Calcutta 

and Parthian norms, and which do not share the same concern for realism. — 29 Battle sarcophagus from the Via Tiburtina 
In some depictions of the Great Departure (when the Buddha-to-be 2nd century A.D. 

leaves his palace home in his search for truth), the Bodhisattva emerges on ‘deme & Coua Minen Narkose 

Fig. 21 horseback, full face, from the city gates. Chandaka, his faithful groom, Mar Game 


posed with a bold spiral twist of the torso, holds the royal umbrella over the 21 The Great Departure (detail) 


Master, his head tilted sharply upwards in three-quarter view, as he looks at Stone 
the Bodhisattva. The composition reflects an obvious acquaintance with Collection & Courtesy, Lahore Museum 
the laws of perspective. But the obtrusive frontality, presumably Parthian, 22 The Great Departure 


of some of the subsidiary figures, presents an intrinsic negation of these ۰٦” (Butkara I) 
otone 


laws. The conflicting ways of depicting spatial depth lead to the diffusion of 
Its expression. Frequently, the subsidiary figures are ranged one above the 
other with a total disregard for three-dimensional realism, following a 
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Fig. 22 characteristic of the Indian norm. 


The Concept of the Human Form 
The realistic style which, breadly speaking, characterises the Classical 
Greek, Hellenistic and Roman traditions, was based upon the Greek notion 
of measure: only by the division of the physical world into measurable units 
could the precision of natural detail be achieved. It is presumably this same 
preoccupation with measurable units which underlines the Greek perception 
of time as a sequence of divided, and hence, measurable moments. 

In the words of the famous Greek philosopher, Polyclitus, the twin 
notions of division and measure are summed up in connection with precise 
rendering of the human form: “Beauty consists in the proportion not of the 
elements but of the parts, that is to say, of finger to finger, and of all the 
fingers to the palm, and of these to the forearm, and of the forearm to the 
upper arm, and of all parts to each other."!? It is in terms of the precisely 
divided and measured human form that the isolated and measured moment 
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is arrested; the particular moment caught in the particularities of anatomical 
detail: the tension of arrest embodied in the taut precision of anatomical 
rendering. Thus the arrest of the moment, the fundamental concept of the 
Graeco-Roman narrative tradition, was inextricably dependent upon the 
precise representation of the human form. 

The narrative moment in Western reliefs ranges between the two 
extremes of the dramatic moment and the moment of repose. The dramatic 
moment lends itself more easily to the expression of arrested time, caught 
readily in exaggerated stances and the distortion of facial features which 
generally accompany heightened emotion. The centaurs on the Parthenon 
metopes!! are early examples of the representation of dramatic events 
which, in the Hellenistic period, reach an emotional crescendo. The frieze 
on the Pergamon Altar is unrelieved in its dramatic charge, carried by 
convoluted torsos and facial features contorted in extreme emotion. The 
battle scenes depicted on many Roman sarcophagi are a continuation of the 
same tradition.!? 
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It is interesting that even moments of repose in Hellenistic sculpture 
embody the same urgency as the more dramatic depictions. The Sleeping 
Maenad or the Barberini Faun convey the taut intensity of a captured 
moment rather than the relaxation which would seem to accompany sleep. 
The expression of repose in Classical Greek reliefs is less charged, although 
Attic gravestones are no less precise in capturing the mood or ambience of a 
particular moment.!? Representations of repose cannot perhaps resort to the 
exaggeration of facial features or of stance— more easily associated with 
dramatic events — but rely equally upon realistic anatomical presentation to 
capture a precise moment. 

Gandharan sculpture is permeated by the Western realistic treatment of 
the human form. Several sculptures in stucco, terracotta and clay are very 
close to Western prototypes. The figures in the Buner series reflect an 
obvious familiarity with the intricacies of human anatomy, and several 
scholars have suggested that the panels were made by Western craftsmen. 
Many of the figures in these reliefs stand in dehanchement (a characteristic 
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Fig. 24 


Figs. 14 


Figs. 2? 





23 Barberini Faun 
Glytothek, Munich 


24 Zeus and three Giants: frieze on the 
Great Altar of Zeus (detail) 

Pergamon 

Collection & Courtesy, Pergamon Museum, 
East Berlin 


25 Head of a youth 
Taxila, Punjab 
Terracotta 

26 Head of Vajrapani 


Tepe-Shutur, Hadda 
Clay 


25 


Western stance, in which the weight of the body is carried on one leg, while 
the other is slightly flexed) and are sometimes clad in Greek dress. Some 
images of the Buddha, such as the famous figure from Hoti-Mardhan, are also 
strikingly close to Western prototypes, and provided the principal examples 
in the argument for a Greek origin of the Buddha image.“ The realistic 
treatment of facial features and drapery, as well as the dehanchement, 
point undoubtedly to Western sources. Another group of reliefs, from 
Jamal-Garhi, are reminiscent of Roman compositions. The wide range of 
stances in these reliefs frequently includes fairly convoluted poses, and 
reflect a clear mastery in the sculpting of the human torso. Among the 
stances is that of a nude man in dehanchement, with his back to the 
spectator, his head thrown back dramatically and carved in three-quarter 
view.15 The figure is derived obviously from the Western repertoire and 
occurs, interestingly, almost as a motif in many Gandharan stories. 
Chandaka, leading his Master astride on Kanthaka out of the city gates, in 
representations of the Great Departure, is often conceived in this way. A 


seated figure with his head thrown forward between his knees, likewise 
derives from the West, and seems also to recur through the narratives in the 
form of a motif.!® 

A stream of portraiture in Gandharan sculptures also draws on Western 
inspiration. The individualised treatment of facial features in a head from 


Fig. 2; 


Fig. 2 





Sahri-Bahlol, or a head of a man formerly in the Haughton collection, leaves cf. 28, 


little doubt that these were conceived as portraits. The realism of the 
rendering and the absence of idealising elements suggest Roman rather 
than Hellenistic sources. Individualised faces recur through the reliefs also. 

However, reliefs such as the Buner series or the Jamal-Garhi group, or 
images such as the Hoti-Mardhan Buddha, in which the representation of 
the human form approximates the precision of the Western style, are very 
few in number when compared with the thousands of sculptures which 
were produced in Gandhara. Examples of portraiture also are not abundant. 

For the most part, although a realistic apprehension of the human form 
permeates Gandharan sculpture, the Western fidelity to natural detail is 
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Fig. 31 


27 


ig. 30 


ig. 21 


considerably diminished. The figures have, by and large, lost their anatomical 
precision. Details of torso and facial features appear, instead, as diffused 
echoes of the parent style. 

With the diffusion of precise anatomical rendering, the Gandharan 
narratives lost, inevitably, the tension of the arrested moment. In some 
representations of the Great Departure, the figures are shown in exaggerated 
stances to convey the dramatic nature of the event. Similarly, the Parinirvana 
is conceived as the moment of dramatic despair which seizes the disciples 
and devotees of the Buddha upon his death, expressed through arms flung 
upward in grief and faces contorted in sorrow or buried in a cloth to hide 
the tears. In a panel in the Victoria and Albert Museum, the stillness of 
the recumbent Buddha heightens, by contrast, the moment of dramatic 
chaos which surrounds it, as does the still figure of Subhadra seated in 
meditation in front of the Buddha's couch. These reliefs may depict the 
dramatic moment of the Great Departure of the Buddha’s Death, but the 
lack of anatomical precision dissipates the tension of arrested time. In 


28 
representations of the palace women, asleep in a drunken stupour on the 


eve of the Great Departure, the arrest of a moment of repose is diffused in a 
similar way. 

The diffusion of the arrested moment is not entirely due to a loss of 
anatomical precision in carving. Realistically conceived figures in the Gandharan 
narratives are almost invariably juxtaposed with those conceived according 
to other norms, such as the Indian and the Parthian, and which are treated, 
therefore, in the generalised and conventionalised manner of their respective 
traditions. Thus Vajrapani, the constant companion of the Buddha, conceived 
in Gandhara in the form of Heracles, appears frequently beside the figures 
carved in a generalised style. Similarly, Chandaka, often shown as a nude 
male from the Western repertoire, or the dramatic head-on appearance of 
the Bodhisattva on Kanthaka out of the city gates, can be flanked by 
figures which stand with the iconic immobility of the Parthian aesthetic. 

The diffusion of the arrested moment in the Gandharan narratives rests 
primarily upon twin factors: firstly, of reduced anatomical precision and 
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21 Standing image of the Buddha 
Formerly in the Guides' Mess, Mardan 


28 Portrait head of a man 

Sahri-Bahlol 

Stone 

Collection & Courtesy, Peshawar Museum 


29 Head of a Roman of the early Empire 
Bronze 
Collection & Courtesy, Palazzo Barberini, Rome 








30 The Great Renunciation 

Takht-i-Bahi 

Stone 

Collection: The British Museum, London 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees 
of The British Museum, London 


31 Mahaparinirvana 

Stone 

Collection: Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

By Courtesy of the Trustees of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London 
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secondly, the weaker treatment of the laws of spatial perspective. It is 
interesting that it is essentially upon these same factors, the accurate 
rendering of anatomy and spatial depth, that the realistic style of the West 
hinges. The dilution of these two elements in narrative composition, therefore, 
is the mainspring of the Gandharan divergence from the Western tradition, 
its movement away, at once, from the Western realistic style and the 
moment of arrest which depends upon this style. 


Concluding Remarks 

While there can be little doubt about the allegiance of the majority of the 
Gandharan narratives to the temporal perceptions of the West, it is more 
problematic to assign the treatment of space in Gandharan reliefs to any 
single tradition. Only in a handful of reliefs does the distribution of space 
clearly recall Classical Greek and Hellenistic compositions; and in most-of 


those which can be allied to Roman examples, the frequently schematised 


treatment in Gandhara reduces the charge of the moment in the compositions. 
For the rest, although certain details can be attributed to Western sources, 
the intrusion of elements deriving from very different spatial apprehensions, 


such as the Indian and Parthian, creates a very mixed expression. The 


Gandharan treatment of the human form, in narrative reliefs as well as 
in sculptures of the Buddhas and Bodhisattva, provides relatively few 
examples which are close to Western realism. Most of the figures reflect a 
dilution of that reality which results both from a loss of anatomical accuracy 
in the carving, as well as from the juxtaposition in the reliefs of the figures 
treated according to different norms— Western, Parthian and Indian. Thus, 
despite a widespread indebtedness of Gandharan sculpture to the Graeco- 
Roman tradition, remarkably few Gandharan sculptures approximate the 
realism of the Western style. | | 

Furthermore, while it is thoroughly evident that Candhara drew upon a 
wide range of stylistic traditions, the bulk of the Gandharan sculptures is 
characterised by a style which belongs to none of the parent traditions. The 
sculptures are a distinctive Gandharan creation, their style recognisable as 
an independent language. It was the working of a local Gandharan imagination 
which not only gives the Gandharan sculptures their particular stamp, but 
which allows them to be so clearly distinguished from the other sculptural 
traditions of the East, spread over the broad area extending from the 
Euphrates to the Ganges and Jamuna valley, which shared the common 
legacy of Hellenism following upon the conquests of Alexander.!? 

It is within the context of the Hellenisation of the East that Gandhara 
assumes its widest perspective. The burning of Persepolis, in 330 B.C., by 
Alexander, signalled a major watershed in Asian history and led to a 
disruption of the ancient indigenous traditions of the East which was to 
persist for centuries. Alexander’s Eastern empire may have collapsed within 
two hundred years of his death, but the cultural impress of Hellenism 
lingered in these regions for nearly a millennium. As one of the farthest 
reaches of Hellenism, as well as the cultural and religious traditions of the 
Indian subcontinent, Gandhara lay at the crossroads of East and West. 
This polarity represents the essential character of the Gandharan situation, 
affecting inevitably the development of its sculptural forms. 

A series of recent excavations have revealed not only the depth of 
Hellenistic penetration in many of the Eastern regions, but more significantly, 
the intermingling between Hellenism and the different pre-existing tradi- 
tions. The process of cultural interaction differed widely from region to 
region, depending largely upon the nature of the indigenous norms. It was 
the working of local cultural and artistic tendencies which created the wide 
range of stylistic expressions that can be seen between the Euphrates and 
the valleys of northern India. That broad land mass may have shared a 
common theme of Hellenisation but the variations within that theme were 
no less significant, as regional modes of expression combined inextricably 
with the differing levels of absorption of Hellenistic norms. 
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Notes 


Classical Influence on 


Indian Coiffure and Jewellery 


M. K. Dhavalikar 


With the invasion of Alexander the Great in 


327 B.C., India came into close contact with 
the Classical world. After his death, his 
Satraps became independent and ruled as 


sovereign chiefs over Alexander's erstwhile . ¿4 


Asiatic territories for nearly two centuries. 
Since these rulers controlled a substantial 
part of the north and north-western regions 
of the sub-continent, their Indian subjects 
were affected to a considerable extent by 
the Hellenistic influence.! Apart from the 
obvious effects of Hellenistic culture on 
Indian art, there are a number of Classical 
elements which infiltrated, imperceptibly, 
Indian culture. Though relatively minor, 
they are not without significance because 
they became a part of the material culture of 
ancient India. Although the Indo-Greek rule 
in northern India came to an end well before 
the beginning of the Christian Era, India’s 
connection with the Classical world continued 
till much later by way of trade and commerce. 
The Greek and Roman influence continued 
to assert itself in the Indian life-style even 
during the early centuries of the Christian 
Era. 

Among the various aspects of Indian 
culture which reveal Classical influence, 
those of coiffure and jewellery have gone 
largely unnoticed. One of the reasons for 
this neglect may be that many items of 
material equipment have not survived due 
to the peculiar climate of the country and 
they have therefore to be culled from their 
representations in early Indian art. The 
Classical influence, in a majority of cases, 
first becomes noticeable in the art of Gandhara 
in the north-western parts of the sub-continent 
where Indians came into direct contact with 
the Greeks and Romans in their day-to-day 
transactions. The Classical elements then 
gradually infiltrated the Aryavarta—the 
Ganges valley in north India—where they 
are occasionally observed in Kushana art. In 
course of time they were so well assimilated 
that their representation in the art of the 
Gupta period appears almost Indianised. 


Coiffure and Headdress 

An extremely common hair style in the 
Gupta period was the dhammilla which 
consisted of parting the hair and then combing 
back the whole mass of hair to secure it in a 
round bun. If plastic evidence is any indication, 





it can be said that this style must have 
originated around the beginning of the 
Christian Era, as testified by the early group 
of paintings at Ajanta.2 What appears to 
have been a favourite coiffure among the 
Greek and Roman women can easily be 
identified as the dhammilla type described 
in early Indian literature. V. S. Agrawala 
traces the roots of the word from damila to 
tamila, which would indicate that the style 
possibly originated in the southern region 
and later spread to other parts of the 
country.? If the style first came into vogue 
in south India, it was probably because 
that region maintained intimate trading 
connections with the Roman empire. The 
Graeco-Romans probably introduced this 
style around the beginning of the Christian 
Era. This surmise gains support from the 
illustrations of dhammilla in the Amravati 
reliefs.* The style gained immense popularity 
over a short period of time and the Gatha- 
Saptasati (VI, 44) tells us that the mere sight 
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of a dhammilla was enough to stir passion in 
a lover's heart. 

Once the hair was combed into a bun, 
it was then necessary to secure it so that 
the hair-do would remain unruffled by even 
a strong gust of wind. The Classical forehead 
band was therefore adopted. Thus acces- 
sories were imported along with the new 
fashion. The Greeks used bands of cloth or 
leather, wound around the head, to fasten 
the hair in front and at the back and to 
support a metal plate called a stephene.5 
The lavishly ornamented jewelled chaplets 
seen in Gupta art may, in some cases, 
be metal plates studded with precious 
stones. In some Ajanta murals women are 
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occasionally shown wearing a forehead 
band fastened by a chaplet at the back. 
In the fifth century A.D. during the Golden 
Age, Indian women probably did not use 
leather bands; they might have used metallic 
(patra-pashya) and cloth bands (vala-pashya), 
possibly made of silk. 

Some Ajanta women are also 
shown, in the later group of paintings, 
covering their hair with flowered scarves or 
even bags of cloth. In ancient Greece, 
women often covered their hair in bags 
made of cloth (sakkos) or in handkerchiefs.8 
Hair nets, too, were in vogue in Greece and 
we also encounter them in the late Gupta 
period. Kalidasa mentions nets ornamented 





with pearls (mukta-jala)? while Bana refers 
to jewelled nets (ratna-jala).1% There are 
several depictions of hair nets in the wall- 
paintings at Ajanta. 

It is indeed remarkable that even 
in the hair styles of men, the Classical 
influence is discernible. Some Satavahana 
monarchs, portrayed on coins, are wearing 
their hair in the kakapaksa style with side 
locks and a shaven central part. The 
kakapaksa style is supposed to be of 
indigenous origin but it should be noted that 
it was also fashionable in the Classical 
world.!! [n India it comes into vogue from 
the time of Gautami-putra Satakarni (A.D. 
106-130), as evidenced by the portrait coins 
of the Satavahana and the tergacottas from 
Ter and other archaeological sites. 


Jewellery 

During the Shunga-Satavahana period heavy 
ornaments such as multiple-bead strings, 
thick bangles and heavy anklets were used 
by both men and women. The jewellery 
became lighter and more refined in the 
Gupta period, as the art evidence shows. 





Many new varieties also appeared during . 


the Golden Age. Some of these ornaments 
have parallels—though at a period prior to 
the fifth century A.D. in the Classical world. 
An ear ornament, consisting of a ring with 
two ball pendants, first occurs in a Vakataka- 
Gupta painting at Ajanta, but was 
fashionable in the Imperial Roman provinces 
prior to the fifth century. It can be identified 
as the crotalia of Ptolemy and was found at 
Pompeii.!? Moreover, similar ear ornaments 
are worn by some of the female figurines 
sculptured at Palmyra, which are said to 
have come from the Parthian city of Dura 
Europos in Syria.!* The Parthians, who had 
also established a settlement on the west 
coast of IAdia, might have introduced this 
type of earring in this country. 

Ear ornaments with vase pendants also 
occurred during the fifth century in the 
Gupta period. A painting at Ajanta 
(Cave I, Shankhapala Jataka), portrays one 
such ornament which is reminiscent of 
those found by John Marshall at Taxila.!$ 
Apparently, they had a wide distribution in 
the Hellenistic provinces during the second 
and first centuries B.C.!? We are, therefore, 
justified in crediting the Hellenistic Greeks 
with the introductions of this style in India. 
The same is true of the “disc with pendant" 
type seen at Ajanta;!5 it resembles a style 
that was common to the Roman world.!9 

Ancient Indians, particularly women, 
wore bangles. But in the Gupta period a 
new type of bracelet emerges. It is the 
panelled bracelet, depicted in some of the 


Ajanta paintings of the Vakataka-Gupta | 


date.2° Similar bracelets are found on 
sculptures in Syria. Several busts carved on 
tombstones from Palmyra are of females 


1 Shankhapala Jataka 
Ajanta, Cave I 
Courtesy, Dr. Suresh Vasant 


2 Scene from Ajanta Caves 
Courtesy, Dr. Suresh Vasant 


3 Scene from Mahajanaka Jataka 
Ajanta, Cave I 
Courtesy, Dr. Suresh Vasant 


4 A princess 
Ajanta Caves 
Courtesy, Dr. Suresh Vasant 


5 Bodhisattva Maitreya 

End of 3rd century A.D., Gandhara 

Grey slate, h. 73.5 cm 

Private Collection 

Courtesy, Staatliches Museum fur Volkerkunde, 
Munich 


6 Girdle, Earring, Panelled bracelet 
Courtesy, Dr. Suresh Vasant 
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wearing panelled bracelets.?! The Palmyran 
reliefs are datable to the middle of the third 
century A.D. It is likely that the Indian 
merchants who had settled in Palmyra 
imitated this bracelet form and introduced 
it to India. Some varieties of mekhala (girdles) 
composed of several strands are, without 
doubt, of Roman origin since the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea records that expensive 
girdles, one cubit wide, were imported from 
Rome into western India.” 

There may have been many more such 
Classical elements but they have not 
survived the ravages of time. These have to 
be sought in their plastic representations in 
Indian art. Uncovering evidence of their 
existence is a complicated task; for though 
such influences were introduced around the 
Christian Era, they were assimilated only 
during the Gupta period. By then, they had 
become so thoroughly Indianised that they 
had lost their overt Classical affinities. 
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Terracotta Dancing 
Girls 
ی‎ E a ae | 


Devangana Desai 


The art of terracotta had been associated 
earlier with ritual snake figurines and 
Mothergoddesses. Suddenly, around the 
third century B.C. at Pataliputra (Patna, 
Bulandibagh, the Mauryan capital town 
on the River Ganga), tall and graceful 
female dancers appeared in terracotta.! 
There were not more than a dozen of 
such figures until recently: one more 
figure of this type was excavated from 
sonpur (Gaya District) belonging to its 
Period II which corresponds in date to the 
Mauryan levels? Compared to the 
thousands of ritual terracottas found in 
ancient Indian towns, the number of 
dancing terracotta figures is conspicuously 
small. Nonetheless, they are remarkable in 
that they evince a new conception of the 
human body — earlier treated in terracottas 
with inarticulated limbs and geometrical 
abstractions. For the first time in the history 
of Indian terracotta, we see terracottas 
treated as objects of art. 

These beautiful girls with well-disciplined 
slim bodies exude an air of urban sophisti- 
cation with their smooth sensitive modelling 
and delicate stances. In fact, their tall 
and slender bodies, flying drapery and 
scarf-ike headdress remind us of the 
Hellenistic terracottas of Tanagra in 
Boeotia of the third century B.C., and of 
Myrina in Asia Minor of about the second- 
first century B.C.3 These Hellenistic figures 
reveal in their depiction of the drapery and 
their elongated physique a similarity to the 
figures from Pataliputra. There is, moreover. 
a common approach to the treatment of the 
human body and the movement of the arms 
into the surrounding space. It is also 
noteworthy that the terracotta figures of 
Pataliputra, like those of Tanagra, are 
completely "in the round" and free-standing. 
Furthermore, they are provided with a thin 
rectangular platform. Here we would like to 
quote a passage from the Encyclopaedia of 
World Art which describes the salient features 
of Hellenistic terracottas: "Inspired by a 
feeling for delicate grace and elegance, the 
draped female statuette was the most popular 
type of work. The artist working in terracotta 
employed great variety in the arrangement 
of drapery and in the poses and gestures. 
The figurines were often given a wide hat 
and were always brightened by lively 
colouring. ”4 

Although there are certain common 
features which the Pataliputra terracottas 
share with Hellenistic terracottas, it should 
also be mentioned that the Pataliputra 
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1 Dancing girl 
Maurya period 
Collection & Courtesy, Patna Museum 


2 Dancing girl with elaborate head-dress 
Maurya period 
Collection & Courtesy, Patna Museum 


3 Heads of figurines 
Maurya period 
Collection & Courtesy, Patna Museum 


4 Dancer with costume and elaborate head-dress 
Maurya period 
Collection & Courtesy, Patna Museum 


5 Woman in outdoor dress 

c. 250 B.C., Greek from Tanagra 

made in Boesotia, 

h. 19.3 cm 

Collection, The British Museum, London 
By Courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, London 


6 Best and head with elaborate decoration 
3rd century B.C., Buxar 

Collection & Courtesy: Patna 

Museum, Patna; Photo, 

Devanagar Desai 


terracottas are definitely Indian in character. 
They are neither the work of Greek craftsmen 
nor imitations of Greek terracottas. The 
jewellery depicted in Pataliputra terracottas, 
consisting of big kadas (bangles), thick 
necklaces and drum-like earrings, is typically 
Indian as is the bicornate headdress of some 
of the figures.5 

But what is significant is that in the 
craft technique there are certain features 
shared between the Indian and Greek 
terracottas. The faces of the Pataliputra 
dancing girls as well as those of the “smiling 
girl” and the “smiling boy” are produced by 
the use of two moulds for the front and the 
back which are joined together on the sides. 
They are hollow from within as can be 
noticed from some broken heads, now in the 
collection of the Patna Museum. Interestingly, 
this is the first example in the history of 
Indian terracotta art (nearly 300 years 
before the double-moulded Kaolin figurines 
appeared in southern Indian towns under 
the Satavahana rule) in which can be 
discerned the use of two separate moulds 
for the front and the back of the face. 
It is clear from the study of the broken 
figures in the Patna Museum, that the 
heads of Pataliputra figures were actually 
produced out of two moulds and are hollow 
from within as in the case of Greek 
terracottas. 

The use of two moulds for the face 
was common in the Greek terracottas of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. But S. P. 


Gupta in his Roots of Indian Art discounts 
the Greek influence on Indian terracottas 
saying, “Obviously if Greek technique and 
style had influenced India in this period, we 
would have also got double-moulded hollow 
figures in India.” 

However, unlike the Tanagra figures, 
the bodies of the Pataliputra figures are 
solid and hand-modelled. Limbs, drapery 
and jewellery were attached separately 
before baking. The Tanagra figures, reveal 
holes (vents) at the back; this indicates that 
the entire figure was hollow-cast. Thus, 
while similarities exist between Pataliputra 
and Hellenistic terracottas, in terms of the 
production of the head, there are also 
noticeable differences in the fabrication 
techniques of the rest of the body. Nonethe- 
less, the use of two moulds for the head in 
the case of the Pataliputra figures distinguishes 
them from the rest of the Indian terracottas 
produced by the third century B.C. and 
suggests Greek influence. 

For whom were these lovely damsels 
produced? These statuettes reflect the tastes 
of the royal family and the shreshthin 
(mercantile) class who had acquired a 
dominant position in the social and cultural 
life of the period. As these terracottas are 
large and fragile, they could not have been 
preserved in the small houses or huts of the 
common folk. They were obviously meant 
for decorating palaces of the royal and 
aristocratic families. And they were possibly 
produced by the raja-kumbhakaras (royal or 
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skilled potters) mentioned in the Chullaka- 
sethi Jataka, Kusha Jataka and a gloss on 
Panini. These potters did not produce for 
the market but rather for the individual 
needs of the royal family. The raja- 
kumbhakaras enjoyed a close relationship 
with their patrons who paid them hand- 
somely when pleased by their execution 
of a particular commission, as evident in 
the Kusha Jataka. This would explain the 
extra care taken in the making of the unique 
dancing figures of Pataliputra. 

In this context it is interesting to note 
that several of the terracotta dancers were 
excavated from the sites of the palace 
fortifications at Pataliputra.? As is well 
known, the Mauryan royal family was in 
contact with Greek and West Asiatic people. 
King Chandragupta and his successors had 
established diplomatic and economic ties 
with West Asiatic and Hellenistic countries. 
50 great was the influx of foreigners in their 
capital at Pataliputra that, as Megasthenes 
(the Seleucid ambassador to the Mauryan 
court) notes, the municipal board had to set 
up a special committee to supervise the 
foreigners. In the art commissioned by King 
Ashoka for the propagation of Buddhism. 
both Achemenian and Hellenistic features 
can be seen blended with Indian elements. 
The terracotta dancing girls also mirror the 
international climate of the period during 
which Pataliputra was one important centre 
connected by the Uttarapatha trade-route 
to Taxila and centres on the Mediterranean. 
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Indo — Greek Relations in Besnagar (Vidisha) 


M. D. Khare 


Conquerors of all nations and times since 
the fourth century B.C. have tried to 
emulate the achievements of the Macedonian 
Alexander the Great. But his conquest of 
the north-western part of India remained 
in oblivion till some phlegmatic British 
historians, vexed by the problems of 
chronology, resurrected his memory to solve 
their problems. His not-so-heroic successors 
in north-west India and elsewhere were more 
fortunate — they were remembered at least 
in their own country. À case in point is 
Heliodorof, who left a pillar in the ancient 
township known as Vidisha. This pillar is 
inscribed in two parts, the first of which 
informs us that it was the gift of Heliodoros. 

Vidisha is now a small slumbering town 
in Madhya Pradesh. Two thousand years 
ago, it was anything but sleepy. Its merchants 
were so rich, that, with the alms they gave, 
the Buddhist monks could raise those 
wonderful stupas which can be seen today 
on the neighbouring Sanchi hill. The maidens 
of Vidisha were so ravishingly lovely that a 
crown prince chose his consort from one 
among them. 

After the decipherment of the inscription 
on the Heliodoros pillar, the attention of 
archaeologists was attracted towards this 
ancient city in general, and the mound close 
to the Heliodoros pillar in particular. 
Accordingly, excavations were conducted 
and among the notable structural discoveries 
there, the elliptical temple of Vishnu, 
assignable to the fourth-third century B.C., 
a huge palace wall of c. the second century 
B.C. and a fortification wall with high 
bastions, constructed during the second 
century B.C. which reveal a criss-cross 
pattern modelled on wooden palisades, and 


from where huge stone spheres weighing 10 


to 15 kg were recovered. The elliptical 
temple of Vishnu, situated below another 
temple, was contemporaneous with the 
Heliodoros pillar. The elliptical Vishnu temple 
was destroyed by heavy floods in the river 
Bes. After the devastation, the site was 
re-used for another temple. It appears that 
after the first destruction, the site was 
raised artificially by means of earth filling 
within retentive rubble walls on all the four 
sides. The desire to give eminence to the 
temple as well as to secure it from floods, 
seems to have dictated the building of the 
temple on a high platform. It was during 
this period that the Greek ambassador, 
Heliodoros, from Taxila visited Vidisha and 
erected a pillar. 


om 


During the excavations, the remains of 
seven more pillars were exposed to view. 
Thus, there were, in all, eight pillars, 
seven in one row—running north-south, 
with the Heliodoros pillar standing on the 
extreme north and the eighth pillar placed 
to the east of the fourth pillar in the centre. 
All the seven pillars were in alignment with 
the rubble retaining wall, over which stood 
the temple of Vasudeva, mentioned in the 
inscription. Each pillar was crowned by a 
capital; some of the capitals feature Garuda, 
the palm leaf and the kalpadrum and were 
recovered from earlier excavations. A pillar 
fragment — similar to the Heliodoros pillar — 
reported by Lake also contained an inscription 
and referred to a prasadottama (best of the 
temples). Evidently, this fragment belongs 
to one of the eight pillars. In the case of 
other pillars, only the lowest fragments 
were available. 

The first part of the inscription on the 
Heliodoros pillar records the erection of a 
Garuda-dhvaja—a column surmounted by 
Garuda—in honour of the god Vasudeva by 
Heliodoros, son of Dion. The inscription 
refers to him as a worshipper of Bhagavata 
(Vasudeva)—and a resident of Taxila. He 
had come there as an envoy from King 
Antialkidas to the court of Bhagabhadra. 

The use of titles such as Maharaja’ and 
‘Rajatiraja’ were popularised by foreigners. 
Similarly, the word tratarasa is the translation 
of Greek soteros and found on the coins of 
the Indo-Greek kings. The occurrence of 
these terms in the inscription suggest that a 
Greek (possibly Heliodoros himself) was 
responsible for the draft of this record.! 

The other part of the inscription states, 
“It has been said that one should know that 
there are three things, which, practised at 
proper time, are steps to immortality; self- 
restraint, self-surrender and diligence." Since 
the Classical Greeks were known for 
employing restraint and imposing order on 
any disordered mass of material, this part of 
the inscription reinforces the first part. 

During the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian Era, the Greeks 
could not consolidate their conquests, owing 
to an internecine war that broke out in the 
Punjab between the rival houses of Eucratides 
and Euthydemus with their capitals at Taxila, 
and Sakal. Possibly it was the same long 
continued rivalry between the two houses 
that a generation later, induced Antialkidas, 
king of Taxila, to send an embassy under 
Heliodoros to Bhagabhadra, the Shunga 
king of Vidisha. Considering that the two 
states were so remote from one another and 
that the Greek kingdom of Sakal lay between 
them, the purpose of this embassy appears 
to have been political. Possibly, the king 





of Taxila wished to form an alliance with 
the king of Vidisha so that they could, 
together, counter the menace posed by 
the king of Sakal. This embassy perhaps 
also wished to serve the cause of the Greeks 
living at Besnagar (Vidisha). 

According to Rapson, numismatic data 
reveals Antialkidas as the successor of 
Heliocles, who probably was the son and 
successor of Eucratides. Since Eucratides 
ascended the throne at about the same time 
as Mithradates I of Parthia (171-138 B.C. ) 
Antialkidas, whose name, in the genetive, is 
always presented in the Greek legend as 
Antialkidou, and in Kharoshthi legends as 
Amtalikidasa, may be placed c. 150 B.C. 
and to about the same date as the Besnagar 
inscription. 

Bhandarkar had brought to light the 
remains of a yajn sala meant for performing 
the ashvamedha (horse sacrifice). Among 
other objects discovered at the site was an 
inscribed seal of Demetrains II, who appears 
to have actively participated in this Vedic 
ritual. The Heliodoros inscription, as well as 
the participation of Demetrains II in the 
Vedic ritual of ashvamedha, show the 
acceptance of Indian religions and rituals 
by the Greeks who settled in India. And 
though these foreigners have not contri- 
buted significantly, the art objects they 
commissioned are part of the Indian legacy. 
It is this participatory process —the process 
of give and take—that has enriched the 
indigenous culture of the Indian soil. 

It may be said that Heliodoros did not 
create anything that is exotic; and though 
the author is alien, his creation is our legacy 
today. 
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There are no surprises in Jagmohan Mahajan’s The Ganga Trail. 
The author outlines at the very outset exactly what his book 
comprises: “foreign accounts and sketches of the river scene.” It 
is a compilation of written and visual impressions of the Ganga 
river expressed by foreigners who visited India through the ages. 
Mahajan probably chose to focus on references to the Ganga 
because he considers it “unique ... no other river has played 
such an important part in the life of the country through which 
it flows.” 

His book begins with an early mention of the Ganga made by 
Megasthenes in 302 B.C., and ends with Edmund Hillary’s 
comments in A.D. 1977. While the writing spans the years, the 
drawing, with some exceptions, is concentrated in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. During that period India 
experienced the onslaught of British landscape artists, prominent 
among whom were Thomas and William Daniell. Mahajan 
adroitly blends his narrative, giving historical and other relevant 
background information, with the foreign materials and 
succeeds in letting “the travellers speak for themselves as much 
as possible.” 

“Oriental Sapphire,” the opening chapter, presents writings 
and speculations on the Ganga dating back to the Classical 
period, and a long section on Hiuen Tsang’s records. The 
following chapter traces the importance and usage of Ganga 
water in the lives of people in Mughal India, as stated by 
contemporary Muslim and European visitors. 

In the rest of The Ganga Trail the foreign accounts are not 
organised chronologically. The author sometimes groups reports 
according to various themes such as “Customs and Ceremonies,” 
“Flora and Fauna,” and “Fairs and Festivals.” One chapter, 
“Scenes from a Budgerow,” contains descriptions of river 
expeditions by vessels of that name. Mahajan, in the next three 


chapters, recreates a journey on the Ganga for the reader via the 


experiences of individuals who voyaged from Calcutta upto 
various points on the banks of the river. There is a long stop at 
the place that captivated most visitors—an entire chapter is 


devoted to the “Spell of Varanasi.” The reader is steered, finally, 


towards the head of the Ganga in the chapter “Discovery of 
Source.” 

Reactions recorded by some steamboat travellers are 
furnished by the author in the next chapter. With the advent of 
jet boats and trains in India “there was a considerable drop in 
the number of travellers who went on extensive journeys and 
wrote detailed accounts of their impressions,” and photography 
effectively replaced sketching. A few famous persons of the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries such as Mark Twain did, 
however, travel widely and observe keenly, and their views on 
the river are supplied in The Ganga Trail. 

All chapters of the book offer delightful alien perspectives on 
the most important Indian river and on life along it, but are 
short, perhaps due to paucity of material on the Ganga or 
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rigorous selection by the author. Readers may feel that, just as 
they get involved with writings on a certain aspect, they are 
forced to move onto another. On the positive side, The Ganga 
Trail makes for quick reading and is a good starting point for 
those interested in the river and foreign perceptions of India. 
The extensive bibliography provided will prove very useful for 
such readers. 

Mahajan occasionally slips up in quoting from the many books 
he researched. In one instance, the end of a quote is not 
indicated and, in another, a quote within a quote is not properly 
demarcated. Even more problematic is when it is not clear 
exactly who is being quoted, or when individuals are introduced 
without reference to the years in which they toured India. The 
Ganga Trail does not claim to be a scholarly work but it would 
be more convenient if relevant information was consistently 
available within the text or in footnotes at the end of each 
chapter, thereby reducing the need to refer to the bibliography. 
Also, it would facilitate enjoyment of the book if details #bout 
the sketches accompanied them instead of being relegated to a 
list at the end of the book. 

While the narrative tracts are nevertheless adequately 
presented, the same cannot be said of the illustrations. The 
reproductions are, by and large, poor. This is especially 
reproachable since the visuals are not incidental but an integral 
part of the book. Maps and colour plates are particularly 
disappointing. Black and white reprints, too, are far from good. 

Jagmohan Mahajan's effort is a worthy one but the inferior 
quality of its presentation renders his book unworthy of its price, 
and it falls short of collectors’ item status. Reading it is a little 
like travelling up the Ganga—pleasant and interesting for the 
most part and rough in others but, unlike that mighty river, 
never enthralling. 


— A. P. Mahindra 
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MARG, as its name implies, is a 
‘pathway’, which leads the reader 
through forgotten vistas of the 
5000 year old culture of India and 
its sister civilisations. In each 
successive publication, MARG 
unravels another facet of these 
rich and vibrant civilisations 
through its pages. 


Now published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book: 

A deluxe library edition, of over 

150 pages, handsomely cloth-bound 
and dust-jacketed,profusely illustrated 
with more than 40 colour plates and 
130 black and white photographs. 


The Marg Art Magazine: 

An abridged edition, it provides a 
glimpse of Indian culture for all 
interested, but having a slender 
budget. On the same theme as the 
book, the soft-cover magazine edition, 
contains 60% of the articles of its 
hard-cover counterpart. Plus regular 
features: a notes and news section, 
book reviews, and a picture portfolio 
as the specially designed 
advertisement pages. 


Marg is promoted by Tatas to foster an 
awareness of the arts of India and Asia. 








LATEST BOOK 


India and Greece 
Connections and Parallels 
pp. 132 + viii 


The ancient civilisations of 
India and Greece have had a 
profound effect on the cultural 
consciousness of the Asian 
and European worlds. This 
volume highlights the creative 
interaction between the two 
countries in the spheres of 
philosophy, religion and 

the arts. 


Available Marg Art Books 


Splendours of the 
Vijayanagara Empire-Hampi 


The architectural ruins of 

13th century Vijayanagara 
temples at Hampi and Anegundi, 
brought alive through extremely 
readable and authoritative text; 
also illustrated with plans and 
elevations. pp. 140. 





Splendours of Kerala 

(2nd edition) 

Captures a whole heritage in its 
many sided vitality; temples, 


paintings, mosques and churches, 


dance forms including Kathakali 
and Kuddiyattam. pp. 148. 


Masterpieces of Jain 
Painting 

In this monograph by 

Dr. Saryu Doshi, Marg presents 
a unique perspective on Jainism, 
the differences between the 

two religious sects with special 
emphasis on their literary and 
pictorial traditions. pp. 150 
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Bharata Natyam 
Indian Classical Dance Art 


(2nd edition) 


One of the most beautiful, 

subtle, sophisticated and 

graceful dance forms in the world, 
Bharata Natyam is captured 

with all its visual impact in 

this title and complemented 

by scholarly text. pp. 212. 
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Masterpieces of Jain Painting 


Sari Doshi 





Maharashtra 


This deluxe edition covers a wide 
spectrum of Maharashtra s unique 
features: its rich artistic heritage, 
its historical development, its 
customs and traditions. pp. 292 
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Title : East Indian Art Styles 
Author : B. N. Mukherjee 
Publisher: K. B. Bagchi & Company, 
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From the middle of the eleventh century to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, in an area politically dominated by the Palas 
and Senas— now parts of the territories incorporated in Bihar, 
West Bengal and Bagladesh — flourished a school of sculpture 
called the East Indian or Pala-Sena School. This school extended 
its sway to Kamarupa in the early medieval period. 

Objects of art of two different styles have been discovered in 
this area. In a well-illustrated and documented study (although 
based on & limited number of sculptures), B. N. Mukherjee 
demonstrates the feasibility of the simultaneous existence of 


two idioms of sculptural art, popular trends and a great tradition, 


in a single area and period. He examines these with the help of 
early medieval material recovered from two areas of the Eastern 
part of the Indian subcontinent: the former domain of the Palas 
and Senas and the former Kamarupa which is now part of 
Assam. 

In the first chapter, B. N. Mukherjee studies a group of metal 
sculptures of the ninth to the twelfth centuries from the 
Pala-Sena kingdom. Among bronzes found at the same level of 
occupation, he points out the basic differences in sculptural 
style. He arrives at the conclusion that sculptors used two 
different idioms and that their ideas and approach to plastic art 
were different. For the author, the study of these metal, stone 
and terracotta sculptures indicates an art style distinct from that 
of the well-known school of the Pala and Sena period. This 
particular style would have emerged with the downfall of the 
Gupta empire and its lavish patronage. As shown by the Bodh 
Gaya door-lintel, the new style was steeped in local art 
traditions for local demand. The Pala school of sculpture did not 
lead to the disappearance of this style which continued to 
flourish in certain parts of the Pala empire. 

In the second chapter the author brings to light the strong 
influence of Gupta art in Assam, even after the decline of direct 
influence, as well as the existence of another idiom without 
any Gupta influence, both in Assam and in the Pala empire. 

He names this idiom —a fusion of an indigenous art style with 
the lingering traits of an eastern version of the Gupta 
(Sarnath) School — the Kamarupa School in the eighth century. 
From the ninth to the twelfth century he postulates the 
existenee of two idioms of art in Kamarupa, the dominant 

one being the Pala idiom. The author explains the link with 
Pala art by citing economic conditions: It would have 
attracted artists and art objects from the areas with 

which it had commercial and political contacts. The 
quantification of surviving sculptures affiliated to the Pala 
School and Kamarupa style suggests that artists versed with the 
Pala idiom enjoyed more effective patronage than their 
counterparts trained in the Kamarupa idiom. 

In the first appendix the author demonstrates a special trend 
in religious movements through a bronze of Sri Vasundhara from 
Chittagong, although Ms. de Malmann had already focused on 





the specific syncretism of this deity in Indian art. 

In the second appendix, through two bronzes of syncretic 
deities, he focusses on the syncretism in religion in Kamarupa, 
though it was a largely widespread tendency in the entire 
Indian subcontinent at the time. B. N. Mukherjee's book is a 
new contribution on a specific aspect of Indian art. 


— Madeleine Perriot 
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Chhaya Haesner 


The Gandhara School represents a current of art that developed in the 
north-western region of India (now in Pakistan), and in Afghanistan. 

The art of this region, interestingly, exhibits a close relationship with 
Greek art. The seed of the amalgamation of Hellenistic and Indian art 


elements was implanted when Alexander the Great touched the soil of 
India in 327-26 B.C. He brought with him the great artist Lysippus to 
India.! This style took shape in the first century B.C. and reached its —. 
apogee between the second and third centuries A.D. during the time of 
the Kushana king, Kanishka. It endured for almost eight centuries from — - 


the first century B.C. to the sixth-seventh centuries A.D. 


The Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek Rulers | 
After the death of Alexander, Bactria became a Greek colony and turned 
into a nucleus of Hellenisation in the East. Sometime between 138 and 


115 B.C., the Chinese emperor, Han Wu-ti, opened the Silk Route to | : 


» 


establish trade contact with the West. By the first century, Chinese silk had 
already made its way to Egypt via Central Asia,? Afghanistan, Persia and, 


probably, west India. Soon, this region was throbbing with the movements 


of traders, pilerims and travellers from different parts of the world. There 
was exchange of trade as well as of individual ideas and cultural traits. The 
art activities of this period, from c. the second century A.D. to c. the 
tenth-eleventh centuries A.D., reflect the diverse influences that streamed 
into this region. Bactria remained under the sway of Graeco-Bactrian kings 
until the coming of the Great Kushanas (first century A.D.). King Euthydemus 
fortified the Seleucid Satrapy. He was responsible for extending Hellenistic 
influences and products to the Far East. His son Demetrius annexed the 
Seleucid provinces of Aria, Arachosia and Seistan in order to gain control 
over the trade routes by land, between India and the West. He conquered 
Kapisa and Gandhara, as well as Gedrosia and Paropamisidae, situated in 
the south of the Hindu Kush. The popular Indo-Greek king, Menander 
(167-145 B.C.) was noted for his sense of justice. He was also a patron of 
Buddhism and one of the coins struck by him shows the dharmachakra (the 
Wheel of Law). 


The Shakas and the Kushanas 


By 135 B.C. the Bactrian Greeks were driven out of Bactria by a nomadic _ 


tribe of Scythian origin from Central Asia known as the Shakas. With the 


coming of the Shakas, the power of the Greek rulers was constricted only to —— 


the Kabul Valley. However, the Shakas did not rule for long as they were - 
overpowered by the Yueh-chis, popularly known as the Kushanas. The 
Kushanas belonged to the province of Kansu in north-western China. By . 
50 A.D. this sedentary tribe ruled the Kabul Valley and Gandhara. . 


Kujula Kadphises, the founder of the Kushana empire, not only captured. E 


Gandhara and the Punjab but also established a commercial and political 
relationship with the Roman empire of Augustus.? | 
The most important ruler of the Kushana period was Kanishka. His 
territories extended from Central Asia to Pataliputra. It was during Kanishka s 
time that Gandhara occupied a distinct place in both the history of politics 
and in that of culture. It was a period of great prosperity and produced the 
finest of Gandhara sculptures. | | - 


Graeco-Bactrian Art I | 
Khalchayan, on the right bank of the Surkhan Darya, near the present-day 
Denau in Uzbekistan, is situated in the north of Afghanistan. From the third 
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2 Gold reliquary showing Buddha flanked 

by Brahma and Indra 

Bimaran, Afghanistan 

Collection: The British Museum 

Courtesy, Zwalf W., The Shrines of Gandhara 


3. 4 Coins of Kanishka 

Seated Buddha: Copper, Standing Buddha: gold 
Collection: The British Museum 

Courtesy, Ingholt H., Gandharan Art in Pakistan 


3 Standing Buddha 

6th-7th century A.D., Kara Sai 

White plaster, h. 16.5 cm 

Collfction & Courtesy, National Museum, 
New Delhi 


6 Seated Buddha 

6th-7th Century A.D.; Kizil 

Wood: h. 18.5 cm 

Collection & Courtesy, Museum fur Indische 
Kunst, W. Berlin 


century B.C. to the fourth century A.D. it formed part of the Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdom. Excavations at this site reveal remains of a Graeco- 
Bactrian city and a variety of art objects. Prior to these excavations almost 
nothing was known about Graeco-Bactrian art, apart from its magnificent 
coinage. These coins bore legends in Greek and, besides giving the names of 
at least thirty-nine Greek kings who ruled the Kabul Valley and Gandhara 
for more than two hundred years, they portray Greek rulers on their 
obverse sides and a mixed iconography of Greek gods and goddesses on 
their reverse sides. These coins were definitely designed and struck by the 
artists and artisans from the West as the workmanship is Greek in origin. 
These coins evince the first cultural fusion among the Hellenists, the 
Bactrians and the Gandharans. 

The archaeological excavations of Khalchayan throw light on the art and 
architecture of the Graeco-Bactrians. In addition to the citadels and palaces 
are finds which show Greek influence such as the portraits of warriors and 
men wearing helmets similar to those found in Afrasiab. Embossed silver 
plaques and medallions, sometimes gilded, show busts of ladies whose 
features are Occidental. The style shows a mixture of the Iranian and Greek 
elements, which paved the way for Kushana art. 

Sculptures and small objects of art found near the residence of the early 
Parthian kings reveal strong Hellenistic trends. A number of ivory rhytons 
were also discovered in the vicinity. Their shape is Persian but the relief 
carvings on them show scenes of the Grecian way of life.* These reliefs 
reveal at least twenty Olympic gods which include Zeus and Poseidon, Hera 
and Demeter, Pallas Athene, Hestia, Artemis, Aphrodite, Apollo and Hermes.’ 
Some of the rhytons show Dionysian scenes. Hellenistic influence is encountered 
in the carving of the figures while other features, such as ornaments, show 
Persian and Central Asian elements in particular. 

Ornamental friezes depict an undulating garland being supported by 
children. This motif, as well as the depiction of male and female busts 
arranged in the curves of the undulated garland, are derived from Hellenistic 
art of second century B.C.? Another favourite motif was the satyr. 
Pugachenkova observes, “Child garland-bearers, actresses, satyrs, dressed-up 
maidens, maskaraboz clowns — such is the cast of characters of the Khalchayan 
friezes. All of them belong to the subject range known as Dionysian — 
which, as testified by ancient art relics, was extremely widespread on the 
territory of Central Asia.” 

The Khalchayan excavations have unearthed a very tangible evidence of 
the musical culture of the people of Bactria. Quite a few images are shown 
playing the harp and lute. This suggests that the people of Bactria had a 
great love for music. A number of similar examples from eastern Turkistan 
have also been found. 

The antiquities unearthed at Khalchayan give a bird's eye view of the 
period from the Graeco-Bactrian era (third-second century B.C.) to the 
downfall of the Great Kushanas (third-fourth century A.D.). It outlines the 
development of Graeco-Bactrian art and all the manner in which it infused 
artistic impulses of the Kushanas. 

Graeco-Bactrian coinage evolved chiefly from the copying of Hellenistic 
art objects and therefore the rendering became slightly stereotyped and 
stiff. But when the Graeco-Bactrians worked with living models they 
produced accomplished and authentic works. The influence of Bactrian art 
extended outside Bactria and its pervasive presence is evident in artistic 
trends which had assimilated elements of Graeco-Bactrian nature. 

The art of Bactria was Hellenistic in origin. It influenced the art of the 
Gandharan region. Under the Kushana kings from the first to the third 
century A.D., Gandharan art exihibits a blend of Hellenistic elements with 
Indian elements. The derivation of Gandharan art from Bactrian art is 
clearly visible. Standard motifs continue to be used in modified forms. 
Statues of the kings, their relatives and noblemen are found in Mathura, 
Shotarak, Surkh-Kotal and Kunduz. The art of this period is basically 
formal, very stiff and dominated by frontality. The faces bear little emotional 
expression. The sculptures lack realistic trends and their mask-like faces 
reveal no individual or human element. | 
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| Importance of Gandhara —a centre of art 


The art of Kushana-Bactria around the Peshawar valley, popularly 


known as Gandhara, is entirely different from that of Mathura even though 
both flourished contemporaneously under the patronage of the same rulers. 
This discourse focuses on the Gandhara School: how Hellenistic elements 
influenced the art of Gandhara, how the Gandhara-Hellenistic elements are 
fused with Central Asian art and how Hellenistic art elements were further 
transmitted to the art of Central Asia. 

The region of Gandhara, situated in north-western India, underwent 
considerable political turmoil. Nevertheless, it maintained consistent touch 
with Bactria. Its strategic position on the cross-roads of the Silk Routes, 
which are arterialised between the East and the West, was advantageous. 
From Alexanders invasion (327 B.C.), until the time of Kanishka 
(A.D. 78-110), Gandhara played a vital role in the history of art on the 
Indian subcontinent. It was exposed to Achaemenid, Parthian, Greek, 
Shaka and Kushana art activities but the elements that are conspicuous 
and predominate the art of Gandhara, are derived from the Hellenistic art. 
This amalgamation was possible only because of continuous contact 
between the Gandharans and the Graeco-Bactrian rulers. 


Gandhara Art and its Influence on Central Asian Art 

Describing the development of Gandhara art accurately is problematic. 
From the available archaeological sources, the date of its origin may be 
assigned to the end of the fourth century B.C. — with the commencement of 
the Seleucid era in Bactria. The artistic activities during this period are 
purely Graeco-Iranian in nature. But with the emergence of the Kushanas 
on the horizon of Gandhara, a new stylistic trend developed which may be 
titled as the “Graeco-Indian Style.” 

The development of Buddhist art took place during the time of the Great 
Kushanas. Probably, the earliest Buddha image was depicted on the coins of 
Kanishka. Each of these coins shows the portrait of Kanishka on the 
obverse and on the reverse, a figure of the Buddha bearing the legend 


Boddo' written in Greek. There are two varieties of coins showing the . 


figure of the Buddha: in one type the standing Buddha is shown on the 
reverse while the other type features a seated Buddha. The Buddha images 


in two different postures on these coins seem to have served as inspiration 


for sculpted standing and seated Buddha figures in Gandhara and 
throughout Central Asia. In these images the Buddha generally wears a 
sanghati (monastic robe) which covers both of his shoulders. It has a 
typical collar as seen on the Gandhara and Central Asian Buddhas. All the 
standing Buddhas are usually shown with their right hand placed near the 
chest or near the right shoulder in vyakhyanamudra ( gesture of teaching) 
or abhayamudra (gesture of giving assurance) The left hand always 
grasps a fold of the robe in the case of the standing Buddhas: in that of 
the seated Buddhas, it rests on the left knee. Besides abhayamudra, 
the seated Buddhas show various other hand gestures such as the 
vyakhyanamudra and dhyanamudra (gesture of meditation). These forms 
almost became conventional for artists all over the Buddhist world from the 
second century onward. One of the earliest examples, a Kushana coin, 
combines a circular aureole and an ovoid mandorla against the head and 
body of the Buddha respectively. This feature has been followed faithfully 
by the artists of Central Asia. 


Facial features and other details of the Buddha figure are not clear from 


the coins, but his robe shows a Western Classical touch. Innumerable coins 
of the Kushana dynasty show various gods and goddesses that can be easily 
recognised as having originated from the Western Classical tradition. The 


folds of the sanghati and the distinctive way of showing the ushnisha of the 


Buddha — snail-shell curls, achieved by alternate nail-shaped incisions — are 
Hellenistic in nature. These elements were further assimilated in the art of 
Central Asia. The figures of the Buddha and other figures carved on 
stone from Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, near Peshawar and a metal reliquary from 
Bimaran in Afghanistan, dated A.D. 128 and third century A.D. respec- 
tively reveal Hellenistic elements. This trend continues even during the 
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7 Garland bearer from the dado of a circular 
shrine at Miran 

Collection & Courtesy, National Museum, 
New Delhi 


S Laughing woman 

Sorchuk 

Collection & Courtesy, National Museum. 
New Delhi 


Y Weeping man 

Sorchuk 

Collection & Courtesy, National Museum. 
New Delhi 


sixth and seventh centuries A.D. in Afghanistan. The Bodhisattva Maitreya 
and Bodhisattva figure Fondukistan are excellent examples showing a 
blend of Graeco-Indian trends. Interestingly the same tradition of Graeco- 
Indian elements is found in Kizil. 

The undulated ornamental garlands being carried by children and the 
male busts have their roots in Hellenistic art of the second century 
B.C. These motifs are encountered in Gandhara and appear to have been 
transmitted to Central Asia? during the third-fourth centuries A.D. Miran, 
one of the oasis cities situated to the south-east of the southern Silk 
Route, shows an excellent example of the continuation of the Hellenistic 
motif. A large semi-circular fragment belonging to the dado of the northern 
wall of Temple V at Miran depicts a continuous undulated garland carried 
by the puttis. These youthful puttis seem to have been modelled after 
the Eros of Greek mythology. The descending loops of the undulating 
garland reveal figures, some of which play musical instruments, while 
others carry patera; a few however, are portrayed doing nothing. 

The figures painted on the walls of the stupa of Miran and the figure 
with caduceus woven in the woollen tapestry from Loulan!? seem to be 
executed by Western artists and artisans. The facial features with large 
wide open eyes, fair complexion tinged with pink, and the chiaroscuro 
used for producing the three-dimensional effects are purely Greek in 





character. The figures also recall the portrait-medallions that decorate 
the tomb chambers of Palmyra, in Syria (259 A.D.) and the encaustic 
portrait-panels from the Fayyum tombs in Egypt, datable to the early 
Christian Era. | 

An inscription in three lines on the leg of an elephant painted on the 
southern wall of the circumambulatory passage of Temple V at Miran is 
written in Kharoshthi script—a script used by the Kushanas. It bears the 
name of an artist called Tita (probably derived from Titus) who apparently 
received 3000 bhammakas for his work. This is an important piece of 
information because it mentioned the remuneration of the painter as well as 
the name of the painter. The name Tita was a popular personal name 
throughout the Graeco-Roman provinces in the Near East: (late fourth 
century B.C. to second century A.D.). The inscription as well as the style of 
these wall-paintings at Miran clearly indicate that they were definitely 
executed by artists of foreign origin. Perhaps these artists painted under 
the patronage of the kings ruling in the area during the third-fourth 
centuries A.D. 

The other reliquary, made of gold and studded with rubies, was found at 
a stupa at Bimaran in Afghanistan. The casket is decorated with a schematic 
design showing architectural, figural and floral motifs executed in the 
repousee technique. A number of ogee arches rest on typical Greek 
pilars. Each of these arches includes the figure of a standing Buddha 
flanked by Indra and Brahma. The Buddha figure executed on this reliquary 
reveals a close similarity to that struck on the coin of Kanishka. Similar 
architectural pillars as well as Indo-Ionic pillars are commonly found in the 
art of Central Asia.!3 | 


Several examples of art portray the people of Bactria and Gandhara 


enjoying music, and playing various instruments. A number of corresponding 
examples occur in Chinese Turkistan, unveiling the musical culture of 
Central Asia. Apart from the figure of the lady playing the harp,!4 a number 
of miniature monkey figures — made of terracotta from Yotkan of the fourth- 
fifth centuries A.D. — are found playing various musical instruments: lute,15 
syrinx, flute, cymbals, drums and so on. This indicates that the Central 
Asians were as proud of their musical culture as the Bactrians and 
Gandharans. The citizens of Kizil, one of the most prosperous and highly 
cultured cities on the northern Silk Route and Khotan, the other famous city 
on the southern Silk Route, were famous for their love for music. 

Like the Bactrians and the Gandharans, the Central Asians excelled at 
modelling figures showing various human emotions. The sculptures of 
Sorchuk, situated on the northern Silk Route, show stucco heads reminiscent 
of the satyr figures from Khalchayan!® and Gandhara. The expressions, 
especially of the laughing old woman or the weeping man, are very realistic. 
These two eloquently modelled sculptures are comparable to the 
satyr-figures seen in Greek art and in Khalchayan. 

Bas-reliefs from Gandhara exhibit compositions wherein the figures are 
aligned in superimposed registers. The sculptor used the frontal and three- 
quarter profile of the images in order to convey a sense of space and 
perspective. For this purpose, the sculptor divided the surface into an 
imaginary network of geometric pattern in the shape of lozenges. The same 
compositional formula was followed by the artists of Central Asia. In one 
fragment, six male figures are portrayed; they stand in three rows and 
form imaginary lozenges. Some of the figures are in profile while others 
face the spectators. Through this technique, the artist tried to project 
space and movement much in the way as Gandhara sculptors. 

Chinese Central Asia came under the spell of Hellenistic and Gandhara 
influences from c. the third century A.D. to c. the seventh-eighth centuries 
A.D. The Central Asians enjoyed a most vibrant culture from about the 
second century B.C. to the tenth century A.D., but “the ravages of the 
Mongols and the mortifying hand of Islam that has caused so many cultures 
to wither forever, aided by the process of nature, completely stopped the 
life of what must, for a period of centuries, have been one of the regions of 
the earth most gifted"? in assimilating elements and religions of the East 
and the West. 
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Two Royal Figures 


3rd-4th century A.D., Miran, wall-painting, l. 85.6 cm, b. 58.4 cm, Stein Collection: 
National Museum, New Delhi 
This painting shows a close correspondence with Gandhara sculptures, especially in 
the style of wearing a dhoti. The manner of wearing the stole—over the shoulders, 
passing across the body and around the left shoulder—are typically Gandharan. 
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Harp Player 
4th-5th century A.D., Kizil, wood, h. 9.5 cm,Turfan Collection: Museum fur Indische Kunst, 
W. Berlin, W. Germany 
Kizil, one of the accomplished centres of education, art and culture, situated on the 
Northern Silk Route of Central Asia, has produced a number of representations of 
musicians in various media. The harp is well known to the Gandharans who might 
have adopted it from the Greeks. 


A Grotesque Face 


4th-Sth century A.D., Yotkan, terracotta, applique motif, d. 5.5. cm, Stein Collection: 
National Museum, New Delhi 


This grotesque face is crowned and possesses a thick moustache, heavy beard and hair. 
This motif reflects the touch of artistic trends of Hellenism. 
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Standing Buddha 


4th-5th century A.D., Tumshuk, wood, 

h. 7.9 cm, Turfan Collection: Museum fur 
Indische Kunst, W. Berlin, W. Germany 
This tiny figure reflects close affinity with 
the Gandharan Buddhas in the rendering 
of facial features, the mode of wearing the 
robe and its folds. He stands with his 
entire weight on the right leg while the 
left is relaxed with a slight bend at the 
knee. In most of the standing Greek 
figures of the Classical period this 
feature is apparent 
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Seated Buddha with Avalokitesvara 


6th-7th century A.D., Khotan, wood, 

h. 33 cm, Stein Collection: National 
Museum, New Delhi 

The depiction of the Buddhist Trinity — 
the Buddha flanked by Avalokitesvara 
and Mahasthamaprapta— is a popular 
theme among the Central Asians. Here the 
figure of Mahasthamaprapta is missing. 
The figures show the impact of Gandhara 
on Khotanese art in the treatment of the 
face, hair, posture, ornaments and dress. 





Figure of a Bodhisattva 
(Devata?) 


6th-7th century A.D., Sorchuk, 
stucco,h. 14.5 cm, Stein 
Collection: National Museum, 
New Delhi 

The Bodhisattva is richly 
ornamented with large rosettes 
as ear ornaments, a necklace 
and armlets. The chhannavira, 
which is an ornament with 
bands crossed over the chest 
and clasped by a rosette, 
resembles the bands over the 
armour of figures painted on 
Greek vases. The Bodhisattva 
wears a long narrow stole 
which arches over his 
shoulders — a type that occurs 
on Greek sculptures. 

These beautiful stucco figures of 
the Bodhisattva are greatly 
influenced by Graeco-Gandharan 
elements. 


Figure of a Bodhisattva 


6th-7th century A.D., Sorchuk, 
stucco, h. 20 cm, Stein 
Collection: National Museum, 
New Delhi 

The treatment of the hair, facial 
features, the dress and the 
ornaments reflect Indo-Greek 
influence. 





Head of a Man with Turban 
and Beard 


6th-7th century A.D., Sorchuk, 
stucco, h. 8.5 cm, Stein Collection: 
National Museum, New Delhi 
Stulisticallu, this head 

reveals the influence of 
Hellenistic trends. The head is 
entirely covered by a turban. 
The facial features and the curly 
hair of his beard are reminiscent 
of Hellenistic and Gandharan 
elements. 


Head of a Bearded Sage 


6th-7th century A.D., Sorchuk, 
stucco, h. 14 cm, Stein Collection: 
National Museum, New Delhi 

The raised eyebrows, large open 
eyes and pursed small mouth 
give the impression of the sage 
being lost in deep thought. The 
overall expression and the 
features of his face show both 
Gandharan and Hellenistic 
elements. 
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Seated Brahman 


7th-8th century A.D., Sorchuk, stucco, painted, h. 16.5 cm, Turfan Collection: 
Museum fur Indische Kunst, W. Berlin, W. Germany 
The sage seated in European fashion shows Gandharan as well as Hellenistic influence 
in the rendering of the hair and the beard. The animal-skin garment corresponds 
to that of Heracles of Greek mythology. 
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Bodhisattva Maitreya with Attendants 


c. 3rd century A.D., Gandhara (Charsada), schist, 24.5 X 61.8 cm, Turfan Collection: 
Museum fur Indische Kunst, W. Berlin, W. Germany 
The influence of Gandhara art is evident in the painted panel at Kizil in such features 
as the posture and attire including headgear and ornaments. The parallels are again 
evident in the orchestration of the composition. 
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Buddha with Six Disciples 


3rd-4th century A.D., Miran, wall-painting, 
lI. 99.8 cm, b. 56.8 cm, Stein Collection: National Museum, New Delhi 
The Graeco-Gandharan influence is visible in the treatment of the side-whiskers, the 
moustache and the hair. The mode of wearing the monastic robe as well as the 
gesture find parallels to the Buddha figure from Gandhara. 
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In Real Zari and vegetable Dyes 
Expert Enquiries are invited from Merchant Exporters and 
Government Recognised House, Departmental Stores World over 
In Patolu Sarees, Table Cloths, Scarves, Border, Punjabi 
Dress Materials and Chaniya Choli Yardage 


$s by 
Master Craftsman Mafatlal Patolawala 
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India is the land of freedom. She is 
alesson in tolerance. A living, 
breathing example that brotherhood is 
a state of being even absolute 
strangers can share. 

In India, you can hear the music of 
fifteen languages, experience the 
divinity of three world religions and 
taste the flavour of a life seasoned 
with variety. The world finds India 
fascinating because her mystery 
cannot be easily fathomed. She 
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means different things to different 
people. 

To discover India, you must travel 
and see her as she lives day to day in 
all her diversity. A fear many of us 
have about travelling to unknown 
places is that we cannot speak any 
language other than our own. In fact, 
for an Indian this is hardly a handicap. 
Almost all Indian languages have 
common roots. In no time, you'll find 
yourself picking up a few choice 


phrases of the language of the state 
you happen to be visiting. In addition 
to being of invaluable assistance 
during your holiday, these phrases will 
become a souvenir to bring 

home from the trip. 

Besides the facility with which 
your ears become attuned to the ` 
languages of India, you also have the 
never-failing advantage of body 
language. A form of communicatioff 
that is older and sometimes more 
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sloquent than words. Over the years, strange people, strange customs, 
some classical Indian gestures have strange food, strange everything. 


-ome into being. What you get out of the experience 

The ‘namaste’ gesture, like the depends on how you approach it. A 
salaam' means a greeting in any healthy curiosity and a readiness to 
language. In fact, thinking up gestures enjoy every novelty will do what travel 
to communicate your need can be is meant to... i.e. enrich the mind. 


very good fun and you can be sure the 
other person will join in the spirit of 
things and help as much as he is able. 
Travel is an adventure that 
naturally includes strange lands, 
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What can India give of itself that is 
timeless in its beauty, unbelievable in 
its execution? A pichwai wall hanging 
from Rajasthan that mirrors the 
legendary life of Lord Krishna. The 
dancing Shiva, Nataraja, frozen 
ecstatically in bronze wonder. Walnut 
wood Carving and papier mache from 
Kashmir that will leave even the 
seasoned aesthete a little breathless. 
An intricately chased brass salver from 
Moradabad. A classic Bukhara carpet 
from the valley of Kashmir. 

Carved wooden screens from 
Saharanpur or a lacquered peedhi 
chair in traditional style. 

This is just a sampler of the Cottage's 
treasures. There's everything from 
fabrics to furniture, lamps to jewellery, 
toys to objects de art. Unmistakably 
different. Undeniably Indian. Authentic 
Indian handicrafts at a price that can 
only be called reasonable. 

Which is why, over the years, the 
aesthete has learnt one thing. If you 
want to give India, you don't have to go 
anywhere else. 
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A LONG OUT OF PRINT CEASED JOURNAL 
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An Illustrated Quarterly Journal of Oriental Art 


Edited by 
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11 Volumes, 44 Issues 


Rupam' provides an admirable manifestation of Oriental Art in its best. It is 
illustrated and is devoted to a study of the different schools of Oriental Art. 

It brings out decorative qualities of Indian sculpture and paintings craftsmanship of 
Konark, Beauty of Rajput Art, Charm of Moghal School of Art. erotic and heroic 
Kangra Miniatures and beauty of Chinese and Japanese Arts. Thus, it has so many 
facets and excellence that its like can hardly be found. 
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Young Ascetic 


c. 500 A.D., Kizil, wall-painting, 
h. 35 cm, Turfan Collection: 
Museum fur Indische Kunst, 

W. Berlin, W. Germany 

The Gandharan sages seem to 
serve as the model for this 
traditional portrayal of the 
young sage. 
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Cowherd Nanda 


6th century A.D., Kizil, wall-painting, 
1.60 cm, b. 33 cm, Turfan m 
Collection: Museum fur Indische 
Kunst, W. Berlin, W. Germany 

The painting shows a strong 
Indian influence but the gnarled+ 
stick of Nanda reminds one of th 
club of the Greek hero, Heracles. 





